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APOLOGIA 


TakE heart! This preface will not be a lengthy preamble; 
I shall not detain you with descriptions of Etruscan 
vases or the elaborate mummy cases of Egyptian prin- 
cesses, or even rehearse the history of that first candlelit 
shade cut by the daughter of Deburiades, the Sicyonian, 
when her lover was going to the wars. I pause at Etienne de 
Silhouette, discredited Minister of Finances to Louis the 
Fifteenth, who unwillingly gave his name to these simple 
shadow portraits, only long enough to point out the 
resemblance between this term and our war-word, ‘““Hoo- 
verize,”’ the difference being that a la silhouette was a 
scornful phrase, full of malice, and “to Hooverize” a 
commendable economy. Silhouette took more than half 
a century to attain the dignity of the French dictionary; 
who knows but that, when fifty years have gone by, 
“*hooverize’’ will be an accepted word of common parlance. 

As for myself, I much prefer the term “‘profile’’; it 
is the older expression, — all the early advertisements 
and labels use it, not “silhouette,” — and with us it 
lasted for some time after Edouart came over to the 
United States with his newer name. Besides, the word 
‘“‘si}houettes’” is not sufficiently inclusive; its strictest 
usage would rule out much of our best work; for instance, 
Saint-Mémin and Day, to say nothing of Rossiter and 
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Gimbréde, would have to be omitted. I rejoiced when 
Mr. Henry Erving of Hartford, the dean of American 
_ collectors, agreed with me in my choice of a subtitle 
for my book. 

This morning, as I read hastily over my pages, — 
for impatient publishers make my days and nights a 
misery, —I wish that I had never said “never” and 
never said “always”; the more I work with profiles and 
profilists, the more I realize that hard-and-fast state- 
ments are dangerous, and that there are exceptions to 
almost every rule. No doubt many times after my book 
is published I shall want to swallow my words; fortunately 
they will be printed on the best paper! 

If I may offer a little additional advice, I should urge 
you to learn to know a profilist by his manner, and not 
rely upon signatures and stamps, all too easily faked. 
Anybody could copy a Bache impression, but it would 
take an artist to reproduce the grace of his style. And 
look out for historical subjects, particularly on glass; 
they are the traps set for the unwary. Also, a familiarity 
with Mrs. Nevill Jackson’s illustrations in her History 
of Silhouettes will save you pocket penalties, light-hearted 
forgers having a way of choosing such of her shadow 
pictures as their fancies dictate, and then attributing 
them to any American profilist greatly in demand. A 
knowledge of costume will be of service, too; at least it 
will prevent your ascribing a shade to the sixteenth 
century simply through the error of reading 1531 for 
1831! 
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My pleasant, arduous toil is almost done, for I always 
write prefaces as I read them, after the whole book is 
finished. It remains for me now only to return thanks for 
all the kindness I received wherever I went, wherever I 
worked. For permission to study their profile collections 
I am greatly indebted to Mr. Glenn Tilley Morse, Mrs. 
Hampton Carson, Miss Mary Martin, Mrs. Chester 
Converse, Mrs. Robert Coleman Taylor, Mrs. Francis 
Redwood, Mrs. G. E. Follansbee, Mr. George Dudley 
Seymour, and Mr. Henry W. Erving. Moreover, many 
personal friends and Friends-in-Collecting have sent me 
photographs of their silhouette treasures; for these and 
the gracious interest they expressed in Shades of Our 
Ancestors, I am most grateful. To Miss Helen Gardner 
McCormack of the Charleston Museum I owe much that 
I know about Southern profilists; she was untiring in 
the assistance she gave me. And I have, also, a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Homer Eaton Keyes for many valuable 
suggestions, and for permission to reproduce my notes 
on Hubard, published in Antiques. And without the 
willing codperation of many libraries and historical socie- 
ties, my book could never have been written; I name them 
all as a token of my esteem: the Essex Institute, the 
American Antiquarian Society, the Worcester Historical 
Society, the Worcester Art Museum, the Bostonian 
Society, the Society for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities, the Boston Public Library, the Boston 
Athenzeum, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Merriam Library, Framingham, the Connecticut His- 
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torical Society, the Wadsworth Athenszeum, the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, the Philadelphia Library, the 
- Pennsylvania Historical Society, the Maryland His- 
torical Society, the Library of Congress, the Corcoran 
Gallery, and the Charleston Museum. 
AuicE VAN LEER CaRRICcK 
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AMERICAN PROFILE TYPES 


OccaASIONALLY, when I am studying my beloved profiles, 
I feel moved to plagiarize Rossetti, and call a silhouette 
a moment’s monument. Where are they now, these 
vanished profilists, where are the people they depicted? 
Dead and gone, ladies! And yet the eloquent bust, the 
full-length figure, remain to testify to the swift accuracy 
of some almost-forgotten craftsman. Hubard cut his 
shades in twenty seconds; William Henry Brown looked 
intently at his subject for one brief minute, and left the 
record of his observant eye and skillful scissors to delight 
us forever. At times, however, I long to apply another 
sonnet to a sonnet formula; every now and then I wish 
that profilists, instead of wandering the length of our 
great land, had confined themselves instead to a “scanty 
plot of ground.” Until you have tried to know some- 
thing of the various American silhouettists, to trace their 
meandering progress, you can have no idea how far 
afield they journeyed, or how many of them there were. 
Mrs. Nevill Jackson very much understates the vogue 
of the profile in this country, the persistence of the art, 
and the really fine work done here when she writes in her 
Ancestors in Silhouette that ‘‘up to the time of Edouart’s 
arrival there had been few silhouettists in America.” I 
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can count over forty profilists prior to 1839, the date of 
his arrival, silhouettists whose work, good, bad, and 
indifferent (for we, too, boast all sorts and conditions 
of men), expressed itself, perhaps, in a dozen different 
methods. Much of it is good and characteristic, and 
in some instances it reaches a high measure of excellence. 
While America has no Miers, — but then, where is there 
another like him? — the best of Bache’s work compares 
very favorably with shades done by Charles or Mrs. 
Beetham; there is no silhouette-cutter who approaches 
the vigorous truth of Brown; Day’s gilded and painted 
profiles equal Foster’s in merit, and I have seen no 
lovelier shadow portrait anywhere than the bust of 
little Rebecca Greenleaf, painted on ivory by an unknown 
eighteenth-century artist. 

Roughly speaking, I suppose American profiles, like 
profiles of all countries, fall into two classes: the ones 
that were cut, either by machine or hand, the others 
that were painted. Of course there are many subdivisions 
of the two methods: profiles were hollow-cut; cut and 
pasted (a type frequently adorned with bronzing); they 
were painted in India ink, solid black shadows and shades 
relieved with touches of gold or silver or green; painted 
in browns or greens and delicately gilded; in natural 
colors, miniature fashion; they were etched in gold; 
backed with gold or silver; painted on glass and ivory 
and chalk. I have even seen, though in reproduction, 
not in the flesh, a colored profile pasted on a mirror, 
no doubt a domestic fantasy done by some amateur. 
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But I have never been able to find an American profile 
painted on convex glass, and so throwing its soft shadow 
behind, or an authentic example of mourning rings, 
brooches, or lockets. These, I fancy, were always im- 
ported. 

The hollow-cut is our commonest type: Peale, Bache, 
Williams, Doyle, King, Jones, Day, and many other 
profilists worked after this fashion, and it is surprising, 
since these shades were cut by a machine, how un- 
stereotyped an effect enters into the final result. Each 
man had his own style; there is no confusing a Peale 
with a King, or a Williams with an Everet Howard. 
Personally, I no longer depend entirely upon the bust 
curve for identification, although occasionally it serves 
its purpose. For these lines are not invariable; though 
Doyle is usually faithful to one curve, and neither Peale 
nor Bache vary a great deal, on the whole it is better to 
study each profilist’s work separately, and to realize 
that “‘the style is the man himself.” 

Yet I once was able to identify a miniature profile, 
the smallest hollow-cut I have ever seen, by the curve 
of the bust line. An old commonplace book was sent 
me by a dealer, one of those volumes that our fore- 
mothers delighted in, full of extracts from Lalla Rookh, 
translations from Tasso,—this must have been a 
learned lady! — and very tame original poems. Pasted 
here and there among the pages were several silhou- 
ettes: one, a large bust, rather damaged by time, was 
stamped Everet Howard, to me a then-unfamiliar name. 
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Beside it was a tiny profile, unmarked, but with the iden- 
tical completing curve. I knew it at once for the same 
silhouettist’s work, but even here I had further help 
in its manner, for the hair, just as in the larger head, 
was indicated by little slits made by a sharp penknife. 
Everet Howard is the only profilist, as far as I know, 
who did this; in general the hair is penciled or inked. 

Fortunately for beginners, the hollow-cutters usually 
stamped their work; Peale used three different marks. 
Bache has a pretty stamp, three little roses separating 
his name from the word “Patent,” and Todd’s mark is 
very similar. The few examples I have seen of Williams’s 
work have just his name, while King used variously 
“King” and “W. King.’ Doyle, on the contrary, seems 
almost without exception to have written or printed his 
signature. 

Now, since of all- women in the world I am the least 
mechanical-minded, it is difficult to explain this hollow- 
cutting process without a great deal of quotation. First 
Lavater; in his Physiognomy he wrote, “The shade 
should be taken on post paper, or rather on thin oiled 
paper, well dried. Let the head and back be supported 
by a chair, and the shade fall on the oil paper behind a 
clear, flat, polished glass. Let the drawer sit behind the 
glass, holding the frame with his left hand, and, having 
a sharp black-lead pencil, draw with the right. The 
glass, in a detached sliding frame, may be raised or 
lowered, according to the height of the person. The 
bottom of the glass frame, being thin, will be best of 
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PROFILE. MACHINE USED BY MOSES CHAPMAN, A SILHOUET- 
TIST WHO WORKED IN ESSEX COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS, 
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iron, and should be raised so as to rest steadily upon 
the shoulder. In the centre, upon the glass, should be 
a small piece of wood, or iron, to which fasten a small 
round cushion, supported by a short pin, scarcely half 
an inch long, which also may be raised or lowered, and 
against which a person may lean. By the aid of a mag- 
nifying lens or solar microscope, the outlines may be 
much more accurately determined or drawn.” 

If you will look at the eighteenth-century print that 
Lavater uses to illustrate his advice, his rather involved 
words will be clearer. Unfortunately, I have no American 
equivalent to offer; all I can show you is the profile 
machine used by Moses Chapman, a silhouettist who 
worked in Essex County, Massachusetts, in the very 
early nineteenth century. It lacks the pantograph which 
reduced the larger head, and gave the finished busts 
which itinerant shade-makers sold “two for twenty-five 
cents.”” The average of these profiles runs from two and 
a half to three inches; my miniature Everet Howard 
measures half an inch, and if Williams lived up to the 
terms of his advertisement, he cut some of his heads 
as small as a quarter of an inch. 

The pantograph, which in the eighteenth century 
seems to have been called the Stork’s Beak or Monkey, 
is described as consisting “of two triangles so joined 
by hinges that they resemble a movable square, which is 
fixed at one point of the base of the drawing, while a 
point of the larger triangle follows the outline of the 
life-size silhouette. A pencil attached to the smaller 
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triangle traces the outline smaller, and with perfect 
accuracy. By repeating these reductions, silhouettes 
may be made in brooch and locket size.”” No doubt 
this was the use to which Williams destined his quarter- 
inch busts; occasionally these infinitesimal paper por- 
traits were mounted on glass and inserted in the tops of 
snuffboxes; Glenn Tilley Morse has a delicate gilded 
Dempsey applied in just this way. 

However, ninety-nine one hundredths of these ma- 
chine-made profiles must have been hollow-cut, — by 
means of a very sharp penknife or flexible scissors, — 
after the shadow was traced, and then placed against 
a black background; I have seen this backing expressed 
in paper, in painted glass, in silk, in satin, and in velvet, 
the last fabric being incredibly soft and becoming. 
Sometimes you find the white heads that were left 
after the profile was hollow-cut; these I have dubbed 
“the hole in the doughnut”’ type, and, if they are good 
in themselves, they are always worth buying and mount- 
ing on paper. Black is most commonly used as a setting, 
but I have seen such heads very effectively placed against 
a full blue, and there is an example in the American 
Antiquarian Society backed with a pale azure silk. 
From the two Peales in my possession I should judge 
that this silhouettist’s outlines were not traced with 
pencil, but with a sharp-pointed metal instrument; on 
Chapman’s profiles, on the other hand, you catch glimpses 
of the lead. Generally speaking, the hollow-cuts were 
left unadorned, sharp contrasts of white over black; 
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but at times penciled and inked coiffures were added. 
Doyle did this rather clumsily, Williams and Jones with 
charm, but it is Bache who raised the hollow-cut type 
from a mere mechanical process to a real art. Not only 
are his India-ink ringlets and lovelocks delightfully 
indicated, but he shaded his backgrounds so skillfully 
that stocks and ruffles, fichus and frills, stand out with 
a graceful accuracy that is wholly admirable. 

I frequently find myself wondering how these early 
profilists got about the country. Did they tramp the 
roads, like scissors grinders, with their machines strapped 
on their backs? Chapman’s isn’t very heavy — I 
think it might have been done; and certainly in those 
days there were no trains to rush them from town to 
town at a luxurious sixty-miles-an-hour speed. Slow- 
moving flatboats there were for the Southern travelers, 
but were the Yankees patrons of the stagecoach, or did 
they have “‘one-hoss” shays, and ride about in state? 
William King, we know, when he decided to abscond, 
had the grandeur of a horse and sulky — but then, he 
borrowed them from a neighbor, quite without ceremony. 
It must have been far easier for the profilist whose whole 
stock in trade consisted of a sharp pair of scissors and a 
folded sheet of black paper. Though I am not so sure of 
this; Master Hubard and Master Hankes traveled with 
such pomp and ceremony, with the mighty impedimenta 
of the ‘““Papyrotomia’”’ and the “Panharmonicum,” that 
they very likely needed a whole van. Edouart carried 
with him his many folios, and Brown, in his Portrait 
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Gallery of Distinguished American Citizens, writes of 
taking along for exhibition purposes his silhouette- 
cuttings of great statesmen. On the whole, I think 
they must have ridden. 

Were it not for my cherished William Bache, I should 
say with finality that no hollow-cutter, it matters not 
how adroit, could compare with a skillful “‘scissors-man.”’ 
And yet I ought not to be too definite; there are few 
paper portraits I prefer to the hollow-cut bust which 
embellishes the cover of my book. Who sitter and sil- 
houettist were I do not know, but distinction and ele- 
gance inform every line; the man’s countenance is most 
engaging —I think Lavater would have accorded him 
many virtues. I bought this profile last summer: gold 
frame, painted inner glass, and all the rest for five dollars 
at a wayside antiquity shop; a tremendous bargain as 
well as being a justification of my favorite theory of 
always chatting amiably with the gentle and simple at 
rural auctions. If I had been haughty and aloof I should 
never have found this alluring poke-about house and 
barn, both full of the pleasant opportunities of quilts 
and brass kettles and Vermont pottery. I have not been 
able to identify the maker of my handsome gentleman, 
but it may be that some of you who read my words will 
have an example of his work that is marked, and then I 
shall bless you eternally. 

However, silhouettes cut directly by hand, without 
the intervention of a machine, must necessarily be more 
nearly allied to art, revealing what one of Edouart’s 
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critics calls “a painter’s precision.” And they were 
accomplished with an almost equal rapidity. I will not 
guarantee that any cutter rivaled the speed of Sam 
Weller’s “profeel machine” which finished a “portrait 
and put the frame and glass on complete, with a hook 
at the end to hang it up by, and all in two minutes and 
a quarter.” Master Hankes outdid Master Hubard — 
that is, if “‘a few seconds’ means less than “twenty.” 
Brown, who regarded his subject for one moment, 
took ten to complete the profile. Metford’s speed I can- 
not tell you, nor Edouart’s, though the same appreciative 
critic has described it as “the utmost rapidity.” Once 
I was privileged to see a very great artist, the Baroness 
Meydell, cutting a silhouette. It seemed ease itself; 
she sat and rocked and talked, her busy scissors snip- 
ping in and out of the black paper, until, in an unbe- 
lievably short time, she placed in my hand a miniature 
paysage, scarcely larger than my finger tip. The Baroness, 
like Edouart, always cuts in duplicate; the reason she 
gave me was that overhandling of the black paper took 
away something of its depth. It may be that Edouart 
had the same motive, and that the saving and listing of 
his duplicates were merely an afterthought. 

Hubard, Hankes, Brown, Edouart, and Metford are 
the outstanding names to remember for the cut-and- 
pasted type. Hubard and Hankes, generally expressing 
themselves by the bust, at times cut excellent whole- 
lengths: Brown and Edouart, exponents of the full 
figure, departed just enough from their usual formula 
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to prove the rule by a few exceptions. Of Metford’s 
work I know nothing except his full-length portraits; 
these, whether in unrelieved black or touched with gold 
and tinged with gray, show always a fine distinction. 
Hubard and Hankes bronzed their profiles occasionally; 
Brown used touches of gold and green, but sparingly, 
though he did employ the lined effect to indicate hands, 
curls, and costume details—a habit that Edouart, too, 
adopted after he reached America. Brown, Metford, 
and Edouart all availed themselves at times of litho- 
graphed backgrounds; Edouart did not disdain sepia or 
gray-wash settings, painted from life; the two large 
family groups in Mrs. Hampton Carson’s collection are 
the best American examples of this type that I know. 
I do not connect either Hubard or Hankes with litho- 
graphic aids to reality, but I have seen a Hubard group 
set against a rustic landscape done by his own contriving 
brush. 

The painted type is rarer with us than either the cut 
and pasted or the hollow-cut, and here, leaving out 
Bache, Day, Saint-Mémin, Gimbréde, Edwards, and 
one or two unknown artists, American work does not 
compare with English or Continental profiles. Much © 
of it was amateur; I have three painted heads which 
must have been done by loving hands at home, though, 
to be frank, the result is much better than that rather 
damaging phrase implies. The bust of a man, painted 
in unrelieved India ink, is familiarly known to us as the 
“Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” because he was one of the 
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Royalist ancestors who went from Connecticut to Hali- 
fax at the time of the Revolution. Still, since his stock 
and frills indicate the period of 1804, we realize that he 
must have been a babe in arms at the time, and so not 
to be blamed for disloyalty. Besides, he is very attrac- 
tive; we hang him, but with affection! The second and 
smaller head, touched in with lines of India ink, is the 
likeness of an old Vermont daguerreotypist who, lured 
by the glitter of California gold, was lost in the rush 
across the Isthmus in forty-nine. It is possible that he 
may have made this profile of himself; it would not be 
the first time that a silhouettist, out of a job by the 
change of fashion, turned photographer. The third, the 
painted figure of a little boy, is rather rarer than the 
other two in that it is full length, shaded with green, 
and the portrait of a child — children’s profiles are 
always difficult to find. 

Technically, none of these three compares with another 
that I illustrate, a man’s bust painted in brown, and 
touched here and there with shadows of black and gleams 
of gold, a very marked instance of the superiority of pro- 
fessional workmanship. It resembles somewhat the soft 
shadows that Beaumont painted, and I should have 
considered it as definitely English but for the fact that 
a similar profile, owned in New Britain, Connecticut, 
had an indisputable family record of having been taken 
in Boston in the eighteen-twenties. Later, comparison 
with the profile of Stephen Salisbury, in the possession 
of the Worcester Art Museum, proved it to be the work 
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of Thomas Edwards, a painter who worked in Massa- 
chusetts in 1824. Whether he also cut silhouettes, I do 
not know; profilists, of course, had a way of varying 
their methods: Doyle, a fairly serious artist in a larger 
scope, painted as well as cut his profiles; so did Bache, 
and Augustus Day who worked in Philadelphia in the 
thirties. I fancy a great many artists besides Peale 
turned their additional honest pennies by such endeavors. 
Audubon, for instance, earned his board and lodging for 
many days and nights by making profiles when, as a 
young man, he was tramping through western Penn- 
sylvania to study the birds of that region. At Sewickley 
I saw four of his life-size heads done in colored crayons; 
they are naively charming, and I was told by the de- 
scendant who owns them that they were considered 
excellent likenesses. 

As for profilists who worked in water colors, we have 
the names of R. Peale, Doyle, Saint-Mémin, Gimbréde, 
Cottu, Jarvis, Ellsworth, Plummer, and Rossiter. Can 
anybody tell me about Rossiter? This is a genuine appeal 
for information, a cri du ceur. I am so fond of the one 
example I own,—and the only one I have ever seen, — 
yet all I know is that he worked about 1810-11, and 
that this profile portrait of Lemuel Hastings Arnold, 
later Governor of Rhode Island, must have been one of 
a series, since it is numbered “18.”’ I can find no trace of 
Rossiter in St. Johnsbury where Arnold lived, or at 
Hanover where he went to college, or even in Providence 
where, after his graduation, he entered his brother’s law 
office. Still, I doubt if full knowledge would make me 
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care more for this dapper young gentleman, dressed in 
the mode of 1810, with hair a la Titus, and, on his rosy 
cheek, as much whisker as a man might swear by. It is 
very pleasant to think that now he hangs, for me to ad- 
mire every day, on the wall of one of the few remaining 
old houses he might have visited when he was a student 
at Dartmouth. 

Cottu and Jarvis appear again as painters of profiles 
on glass; add Joseph Wood, Jarvis’s one-time partner, 
and Williams, and you have all the names I know. 
Such work is rare in this country; the Essex Institute 
has three beautiful heads which may have been by 
Williams’s brush; they have much of his gentle charm. 
These were taken in 1807, and Williams was advertising 
his profiles about this time in the Columbian Centinel. 
There is no evidence at all that he came to Salem, but 
it would have been easy for Lucy Bowditch and Robert 
Collins, whom she married in the same year, to have 
jaunted to Boston by stagecoach, and been silhouetted 
there. Both heads are painted in an intense black, the 
black that we associate with Rosenberg’s work, then 
backed with white paint, and the enclosing wreaths and 
monograms, black also, are executed with an admirable 
delicacy. 

Another profile in the Institute, apparently by the 
same hand, is backed with silver, and Glenn Tilley 
Morse’s collection shows an almost precisely similar 
example. Cottu, a little later, advertised in the Rhode 
Island American profiles painted on gold and etched 
in gold, the latter a type hitherto attributed only to 
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A. B. Doolittle, a son of the Revolutionary engraver, and 
to Charles Peale Polk, nephew of Peale, the Philadelphia 
artist and museum proprietor. However, Jarvis and his 
partner, Wood, must have done work of this sort as they 
“made profiles on gold leaf, shadowed a little by hatch- 
ing” — receiving five dollars apiece for them. Most of 
these silhouettes, unhappily, seem to have disappeared; 
I have found only five examples of this etched-in-gold 
genre. 

Profiles painted on chalk, “in the manner of the 
celebrated Miers of London’ (I quote from a Doyle 
advertisement of 1811), are even more difficult to obtain; 
Mrs. G. E. Follansbee of Cleveland, Ohio, is the only 
collector I know who has a Doyle head done in this 
method. Indeed, I thought they had vanished with the 
snows of yesteryear, for until I discovered this one I 
had only the century-old advertisement to prove such 
work had ever existed. Equally rare — and much love- 
lier — is the profile of little Rebecca Greenleaf, a soft 
bluish-gray shadow portrait painted upon an oval of 
ivory. Rebecca was born in 1766, and at the time her 
silhouette was taken I doubt if she could have been 
more than eight or nine years old; really, she looks 
younger. Mrs. Spooner of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
who owns this silhouette of her ancestress, thinks it 
must have been done in Boston, though she has no 
information as to who painted it. The small girl, like all 
children of her time, traveled but little; the likeness, 
therefore, clearly is American. 
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It is as fine a profile as I have ever seen; the curly ~ 
locks are so meticulously painted, yet so delicately 
misty, as to seem almost touched with gold, and the 
gauzy frills, standing high on shoulder and sleeve, are 
pleasingly portrayed. I am glad she had her ruffles and 
ribbons then, for when she grew into young ladyhood 
she married Noah Webster, who compiled the dictionary 
and was a scholar and a thoroughly estimable man, but 
who never could have been called frivolous-minded. 
Once, in defense of his views, he wrote, “My fair 
friends will pardon me when I declare that no man ever 
marries a woman for her performance on the harpsichord, 
or her figure in a minuet.”’ 

Minuets are bygone measures; the statelier strains of 
the harpsichord have yielded to jazz; but these formal 
phrases still serve as points for my moral and adorn- 
ments for my tale. I delight in this unconscious testi- 
mony, in these little revealing touches of the “‘everyday- 
ness”’ of existence. It makes the shadows of the past — 
your ancestors and mine — come alive. So study them 
well; read for your backgrounds old newspapers and 
diaries, letters of the time, and almost-forgotten early 
novels. Thus will you gain a knowledge of custom and 
costume; of great political events and the men and 
women who shaped them; of the level life of lesser 
people; how they ate and drank and dressed and thought 
and amused themselves. It is the most agreeable way of 
learning history that I know. 


Jig 


II 
THE EARLIEST SHADOWS 


“FIRST in peace, first in war — and the most silhouetted 
of our countrymen!” This is my present definition of 
General Washington; I doubt if even George the Third 
ever posed for his profile more frequently. Folwell, 
Bache, Peale, and Joseph Wright, all professionals, made 
shadows of him; Doolittle engraved his profile portrait; 
St. Mémin etched two tiny heads for signet rings, and 
I do not know how many amateurs tried their less prac- 
tised hands. Vallée, the unsuccessful cotton manufac- 
turer, painted one in India ink; Sarah de Hart of Eliza- 
bethtown “‘scissored” a black paper bust; Nelly Custis 
cut a likeness from a shadow thrown on a wall at stately 
Mount Vernon, and there is a rather clumsy hollow-cut 
profile in the Pennsylvania Historical Society, somewhat 
larger than life size, I should say, and sewed against a 
backing of coarse brown paper, which is attributed to 
Martha Washington’s workmanship. (She did not see 
him beautifully; I hope she loved him more than this 
profile indicates.) Its provenance, however, is indisput- 
able, for Colonel William Washington gave it to his friend, 
Jervis Henry Stoddard, Esq., on September 8, 1800. 
There are, also, two more of his silhouettes in the Society’s 
possession: one, a very small and inferior bust, with no 
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information at all as to its source; the second taken by 
lamplight by his friend, Samuel Powell, Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, and confirming Stuart’s portrait. 

And, highest honor of all, — though it is a German, 
not an American silhouette, —Washington appears as 
one of the shadow portraits in Anthing’s Cent Personnes 
Illustres, an immense distinction for a man then living, 
since almost all the rest of the subjects were dead and 
gone, hallowed by time and long since Elysian shades. 
As William S. Baker, the great authority on Washington 
portraits, wrote, “We doubt if any man were ever 
painted, engraved, or: lithographed so often as our 
Washington was during that period [that is, the last of 
the eighteenth century] and the following decade. ‘Artists 
were eager to copy his august features.’ ’’ Moreover, 
somewhere I found, though where I forget, another 
foreign tribute: “Brought to this port a few likenesses of 
Washington, executed on glass, in a superb and masterly 
style, by an eminent Chinese artist.’”” Whether they were 
in profile I do not know, but certainly they go to prove 
the enormous popularity of George Washington. 

Still, his were not the first American shades. In 1769, 
Harriott Pinckney, a South Carolina belle, wrote to one 
of her friends, ‘“My dear Miss R : Thos. Wollaston 
has summon’d me today, to put the finishing strokes to 
my Shadow, which straightens me for time.” I daresay, 
hidden away in old letters and diaries, you might find 
similar references, more permanent than the silhouettes 
that they record. What a pity the Franklin shades have 
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disappeared. Two years earlier than Miss Pinckney’s 
letter, he wrote to his wife from London, “I send you 
the little shade that was copied from the great one. If it 
will be acceptable to my good Friend, Mr. Roberts, pray 
give it to him.” The great one, of course, may be some- 
where in England, but nobody in Philadelphia could 
direct me to the little shade sent to America. I wish I 
might find it, and then establish, beyond peradventure, 
that it was cut by his friend, Patience Wright, the vivid 
Quaker lady, who modeled wax figures for a living, and, 
on the side, cut profiles and animals and flowers. Mrs. 
Nevill Jackson lists Mrs. Wright in her silhouette index, 
and Desmond Coke mentions her “table formula” in his 
book, The Art of Silhouetle. Some of her cutwork, there- 
fore, must survive in England. She was an odd old 
woman; a contemporary once praised her “energetic 
mildness’’; as I look at the words I wonder if I did not 
mistake them, should not have written instead ‘“‘wild- 
ness’”’ as the proper description of this bustling, active, 
plotting personality who once had the ear and favor of 
King George, but who lost it by scolding him roundly 
for sanctioning the war against America, the country of 
her youth and her affection. Abigail Adams’s account of 
her visit to the celebrated Mrs. Wright in 1784 is well 
worth reading; you can see the old lady as she ran from 
one guest to another, chattering compliments and wel- 
come, and so delighted to see her compatriots that she 
kissed women and men alike impartially. Mrs. Adams 
was immensely impressed by her genius, but very critical 
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of her appearance: “Her person and countenance re- 
semble an old maiden lady in your neighborhood, Nelly 
Penniman, except that one is neat, the other the queen 
of sluts, and her tongue runs like Unity Bedlam’s.”’ 
Still, after such disparaging words it is only fair to add 
that, left a widow, Patience Wright supported her 
family by her wax modeling, first in America, later in 
London, where she became the rage and was able to give 
her son Joseph, the artist, a chance to study in Paris 
and to work under Benjamin West and John Hoppner. 
Joseph Wright, after his return to the United States, 
painted at least two portraits of Washington and, the 
inauguration once over, asked for a third sitting, which 
was refused because of the heavy cares of the presidential 
office. So, instead, he did a profile — under rather amus- 
ing circumstances, too. “The artist, however, was deter- 
mined in his purpose and the President, being a regular 
attendant at St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway, New York, 
where a canopied pew had been prepared for his recep- 
tion, Wright obtained permission of the occupant of the 
one immediately opposite, to use that position for a 
Sunday morning or two, to take a deliberate miniature 
profile likeness of him in crayon, as he sat unconscious of 
the act. This he afterwards etched himself, with con- 
siderable taste and excellence of execution, and published 
it printed on a card. It is a profile bust in uniform, with 
the hair dressed and tied by a ribbon into a queue, 
and is well-drawn; there is a quiet dignity about the 
head which is quite impressive, and it is, altogether, an 
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interesting production.”’ Wright, always capable, was 
appointed draftsman and diesinker at the Mint when it 
was first established in Philadelphia, and it is thought 
that the Washington medal, known as the Manly Medal, 
done in 1790, is his workmanship. 

I have never seen Wright’s Washington, but the pro- 
file done by Samuel Folwell, of which several examples 
are in existence, is said to have been taken under similar 
conditions; again the General was an unsuspecting sub- 
ject. It was, I believe, first drawn on paper, then painted 
solidly in India ink, the high lights being touched in to 
represent hair, stock, ruffles, and buttons, and was “de- 
clared at the time a most spirited and correct likeness.” 
It was taken in 1795, and in 1846 reproduced and pub- 
lished in Watson’s Annals and Occurrences of New York 
Cily and State in the Olden Time. There is quite a little 
difference in the two large Washingtons I have seen; the 
bust curves vary decidedly, and in the profile owned 
by Mr. Robert Fridenberg of New York both hair and 
shirt ruffles are more elaborate than in the silhouette in 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society. Also, his is signed 
simply with the initials ‘“‘S. F.,” while the other bears 
the mark “S. Folwell, Pinxt.”” But the pedigree of both 
is unimpeachable; Mr. Fridenberg’s portrait was formerly 
owned by Simon Snyder, Governor of Pennsylvania, while 
in support of the other, a letter in the possession of the 
Historical Society reads, ““My dear Mary, I send by serv- 
ant the silhouette of Washington given me by Colonel 
Washington. Be careful sending as I greatly prize. I write 
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in haste from Office. Your Afft. Father, J. H. Steward.” 
Evidently Colonel William was fond of bestowing his more 
famous brother’s portrait upon favored friends. 

Folwell silhouettes are extremely rare, and bring a 
very high price; you can imagine the value of one of the 
originals when a print from the engraved plate is esti- 
mated at thirty-five dollars; I daresay he sold his Wash- 
ington profiles for a seventh as much. He never seems 
to have been highly successful, this New Englander who 
began by engraving bookplates for prosperous New 
Hampshire worthies. Born about 1765, toward the end 
of the century he went to Philadelphia, where he worked 
as a miniature painter, a profilist, and, like Augustin 
Edouart, made hair designs. His studio in 1795 was at 
Number 2, Leetitia Court, perhaps, despite the name, 
not an overhappy place, for he had to eke out his liveli- 
hood by teaching school. Still, he must have had some 
time for his chosen work since, in the same year, he 
exhibited portraits at the Columbianum. 

Often, as I read over these old biographies and records, 
I feel that, of necessity, a profilist must have been a 
divinely appointed Jack-of-all-trades. Take Edouart, 
with his French lessons and his hair mosaics, and Brown, 
who wrote books and became a successful railroad man. 
Why, even Gilbert Stuart, the great portrait painter, 
made ‘‘black-lead profiles” in the days of his youth. 
Jean Francois Vallée is a still better example of what I 
mean; in the late eighteenth century, after a lengthy 
correspondence with Washington, Jefferson, and other 
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influential men, he came to Alexandria, Virginia, where he 
hoped to start cotton mills. His venture was not a suc- 
cess, and after years of keeping a pension in Philadelphia, 
he went down to Louisiana, where, after the Battle of 
New Orleans, he painted a miniature of Andrew Jackson, 
which the General later gave to Edward Livingston. 
Apparently, like so many of the French émigrés, Vallée 
had a decided artistic bent, and it is to be hoped that 
some day more of his India-ink profiles may come to 
light. 

But for general versatility, Jack-of-all-tradeness raised 
to the nth power, there is nobody to compare with 
Charles Willson Peale.’ The boasted Yankee ingenuity is 
not to be named in the same breath! Peale was born in 
Chestertown on the eastern shore of Maryland, April 
16, 1741, and died in Philadelphia, the scene of his great 
and varied activities, in 1826. Dunlap describes him as 
a man “rather below middle size, but compactly formed, 
and athletic.’’ He also records his many vocations and 
avocations. ‘‘We shall sum up his trades, employments, 
and professions somewhat as his biographer in the Cabinet: 
of Natural History has done: Saddler, harness-maker, 
clock- and watch-maker, silversmith, painter in oils, 
crayons, and miniature; he moulded the glasses and made 
the shagreen cases; he was a soldier, a legislator, a lec- 


1An anecdote, told by Rembrandt Peale in his Memoir of his father, although 
dismissed by Dunlap as apocryphal, is, nevertheless, excellent testimony as to 
Charles Willson Peale’s very diversified talents: “The writer of this article was 
informed by Colonel Trumbull that one day, when he was in Mr. West’s painting- 
room, some hammering arrested his attention. ‘Oh,’ said Mr. West, ‘that is only 
the ingenious young Mr. Peale, repairing some of my bells and locks.’ ” 
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turer, a preserver of animals whose deficiencies he supplied 
by means of glass eyes and artificial limbs; he was a 
dentist—and he was, as his biographer truly says, ‘a 
mild, benevolent, and good man.’”’ His whimsicality, 
too, should be added to the list of his virtues, for, with a 
capricious humor, he christened his large family (“‘he had 
a succession of wives, and children by all’’) after bygone 
celebrities, particularly painters: Raphael, Angelica Kauff- 
mann, Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian, and Van Dyck are 
some of them. 

In 1784 Peale opened a museum at his house on the 
corner of Third and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia. At 
first he exhibited only portraits, but in 1772 he dis- 
covered some new taxidermic process for the preservation 
of animals, and applied to the Legislature for assistance 
in carrying out his ideas. In 1794 the Legislature recom- 
mended the loan of a thousand dollars, but the House 
refused it, and the scheme might have come to nothing 
but for the aid offered by the Philosophical Society, 
whose members gave him the use of a building on Fifth 
Street. Peale’s treasures were here transferred in the 
same year, and he then began in a small way to form a 
Zodlogical Museum, in the rear of the Independence 
Square buildings. In 1802 the Legislature granted him 
Independence Hall and the stories above it, and all 
Philadelphia, young and old, flocked there to see the 
wonders: for the children stuffed monkeys dressed like 
human beings, a live eagle with the printed notice, 
‘Feed me well, and I’ll live a hundred years,” and 
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magic-lantern shows; for the more thoughtful the skeleton 
of a mammoth, lectures in chemistry and philosophy; 
also ‘‘ philosophical fireworks” — whatever they were — 
and electrical experiments. Two grand attractions, added 
in 1818, were the Great Sea Serpent and Signora Helene, 
who played on five instruments all at once, and was 
known as the “Pandean Band.” A beguiling place it 
must have been on long winter evenings, with candles 
and patent lamps (introduced in 1806 so that the Muse- 
um could be kept open after dusk) making shadow 
pictures of the interested throngs who hung upon the 
eloquent words of Charles Peale, master showman. 

There were wax groups, too, for Peale was as skillful 
at modeling as Patience Wright, and as for the Profile 
Department, why, that was to be found in the middle 
of the North Gallery, where it had proved “a most 
attractive adjunct of the Museum from the time of its 
beginning in the State House.’ Here Washington was 
profiled by Peale’s silhouette machine in 1794. Charles 
Henry Hart wrote of the bust he used as illustration in 
one of his articles, that it was “presented by Washington 
to Alice Poultney, wife of James Todd, whose brother 
married Dolly Madison.”’ (She was the fascinating Widow 
Todd before she was wooed and wedded by James Madi- 
son.) ‘‘From Mrs. Todd, who was at the Museum with 
Washington, when the silhouette was cut, it has descended 
to her great-grandson, the present owner (Mr. Edward 
S. Niles of Philadelphia), who has heard from her own 
lips the story of her intimacy with President and Mrs. 
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Washington. Mrs. Todd died in Philadelphia, February 
26, 1867, in her hundredth year, and the entire possession 
of her faculties.”’ 

Another profile of a celebrity that Peale cut in 1804 
was the shade of Tom Moore, the poet, then traveling in 
the United States after his term of office as Registrar of 
the British Admiralty in Bermuda had expired, and loftily 
scorning the country that had welcomed him with open 
arms. His Epistles, Odes and Other Poems, published in 
Philadelphia in 1806, aroused a very natural indignation 
in America. Only Philadelphia was pleased, but then, 
Moore had been lavish of his praises of that city, calling 
it “‘the only place in America that can boast of a literary 
society.’ He should have returned to Boston a few 
decades later! One of the Philadelphia poems, done in 
his most saccharine manner, commends the hospitality 
he received there: — 

Nor long did the soul of the stranger remain 
Unblest by the smiles he had languished to meet . . . 
and further celebrates the attractions of a Mrs. Joseph 
Hopkinson whom he described as “a very charming little 
woman.” No wonder! She paid him the tribute of 
tears: — 
Like eyes that he loved were her eloquent eyes, 
Like them did they soften, and weep at his song. 

But I value Tom Moore for other things; his “Fudge 
Family Papers” were my childhood’s delight, and, cer- 
tainly, I do not carry my resentment to the point of not 
wanting to own his profile; it is delightful, characteristic, 
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and very like his portraits. My two Peales are not people 
of consequence, just ordinary, everyday citizens, though 
the man is aristocratically high-nosed, the woman 
young and engagingly pretty. On both hollow-cuts I 
can discern faint lines that the pantograph made in 
tracing the reduced shade; lines that Peale apparently 
ignored, for each profile is cut well within the indication. 
He may have decided that his scissors could improve 
upon the machine. All the Peales I have ever seen —a 
great many, by the way, for his is not a rare name — 
have been hollow-cuts. He may have worked in the 
scissored-and-pasted type, but I have never observed 
any such exceptions to his general style. He seems to 
have used three different stamps: ‘‘ Museum,’’ the one most 
frequently found; “‘Peale’s Museum,” the words in smaller 
type and with the impress of a spread eagle above, and 
simply the name “Peale,” the last a quite uncommon 
mark. 

Very occasionally you will find his profiles with the hair 
delicately touched with curls of India ink; these are both 
unusual and desirable. There is one in the Library of 
Congress at Washington, another in: Mrs. Hampton 
Carson’s collection in Philadelphia. Mrs. Carson also 
has a silhouette which must have been framed by Peale, — 
further proof, no doubt, of the artist’s ingenuity, —for 
the little brass rosette is stamped ‘‘Museum.” And her 
memories are as interesting as her shadows; her father 
used to tell her tales of the Philadelphia Museum Com- 
pany before it closed its doors in the eighteen-forties, 
and Barnum bought its natural history specimens for 
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A RARE PEALE HEAD, THE HAIR DELICATELY TOUCHED WITH CURLS 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


A PEALE PROFILE WHCSE FRAME (cf. page 186) IS LIKEWISE 
STAMPED “‘MUSEUM”’ 


PEALE SILHOUETTE WITH THE RARE STAMP. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
CHILD’S HEAD BY PEALE. COURTESY OF MRS. JOHN PIANE 
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his own show, while she herself recalls the time when 
Peale profiles could be acquired at antiquity shops for 
twenty-five cents apiece. Ah, happy, vanished days! 

I do not know what Charles Willson Peale’s terms 
were; I have never chanced upon any advertisements of his 
work. But I think they must have been of the “two for a 
quarter; your money back if you are dissatisfied before 
you leave the hall’’ variety. Prices for profiles were more 
or less standardized then — as they are to-day. Watch 
out for faked Peale silhouettes; they are being offered to 
the unwary in many markets. This is particularly true 
of the Washington; I have several times had a chance to 
buy the Father of his Country, neatly enclosed in an 
“‘antiqued’’ maple frame, for fifteen dollars. There must 
be a syndicate; otherwise the price would vary, I am sure. 
Besides, rumors have reached me of the work of two 
clever young men — I hesitate to ascribe their virtuosity 
to any city! — who have copied the stamp, which they 
then affix to profiles cut from sheets of old paper. Fly- 
leaves torn from ancient books are excellent for this 
purpose, I am told. 

None of Peale’s children inherited either their father’s 
talents or the genius of their illustrious but unconscious 
sponsors in baptism. Homer Eaton Keyes calls Rem- 
brandt Peale “overrated,” but does allow him credit for 
devoting “‘much time and ingenuity to devising mechani- 
cal means wherewith to speed the production of shadow 
portraits.”’ Raphaelle, the eldest son, does not seem to 
have been highly considered, even in his own day. One 
authority quotes his prices for his work as follows: 
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“portraits in oil for fifteen dollars; miniatures on ivory 
for ten, and profiles, colored, on ivory paper, for as low 
as three.”’ If this is the same R. Peale (Rembrandt, 
Raphaelle, and Rubens, all begin with R!) who came to 
Charleston in 1824, his fortunes must have improved if 
his increased terms are any evidence. An advertisement 
in the Charleston Courier, January 7, 1824, reads: — 
LIKENESSES 

R. Peale of Philadelphia 

Has arrived here, and proposes to Paint Portraits in Oil, Miniatures 
upon Ivory, Still Life and Colored Profiles upon Ivory Paper, in the 


Mornings, and appropriates the Afternoons to cutting of profiles, 
and the Evenings to Penciling of them. 


Prices 
Portraits, Half Length, showing heads and hands $40 
Ditto Head size 30 
Miniatures upon Ivory 25 
Colored Profiles upon Ivory Paper 5 


Four Profiles cut for 25 cents 
Penciling do. 12% each 
Frames 25 cents each. 


At Mrs. Wing’s, corner of Elliott and Bay-Streets, entrance on 
Elliott-Street. 

Miss Helen Gardner McCormack, of the Charleston 
Museum, who sent me a copy of this advertisement, 
wrote me that she knew of no profiles in Charleston 
marked “R. Peale,’”’ although there were two stamped 
“Museum.” Perhaps, after all, his luck did not change. It 
may be that haughty Charleston, which “looks down on 
the rest of South Carolina,’ flouted his work, and let 
him sit with idle hands, waiting at Mrs. Wing’s on Bay 
Street. 
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THREE EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
PROFILISTS 


DoytE, Williams, and Todd,— I list them in the order of 
their familiarity, — all three were profilists who worked 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century, and who 
expressed their silhouette likenesses chiefly in the hollow- 
cut method. Doyle is by no means an uncommon name, 
Williams is exceedingly rare, and, if you are lucky 
enough to have a graceful head stamped ““T'odd’s Patent,” 
you will be the envy of most American collectors. 
Doyle and Williams, it is true, worked in many methods; 
Doyle, really a portrait painter, did profiles in natural 
colors, and in black on chalk, after the manner of the 
more famous Miers of London; Williams advertised 
profiles painted upon glass and ivory. But Todd, so far 
as my information goes, never made his paper portraits 
except by hollow-cutting. Doyle and Williams have 
another common bond — both men lived and worked in 
Massachusetts; indeed, Doyle is the only unperipatetic 
profilist that I know; he seems to have remained always 
within the narrow confines of Boston. Williams may 
have had a wider New England range, and, as for 
Todd, while many of his silhouettes were cut in Balti- 
more, the list of both names and states indicated in his 
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album at the Boston Athenzum prove that he traveled 
farther afield. 

William M. 8. Doyle, the son of a British soldier, was 
born in Boston in 1769. The annals of his early life 
have not been recorded — at any rate, if they do exist, 
I have never had the good fortune to find them. Except 
for an entry in Bentley’s Diary, I have read only of his 
later industry. Bentley wrote on January 26, 1809, “I 
consulted Mr. Bowen of the Boston Museum, who 
worked at the printing office of Mary Crouch in Salem, 
but he could give me no information concerning her 
paper only that it was not printed in his time & could 
not have been of long continuance. He told me that Mr. 
Doyle, now with him in the Museum in Boston, worked 
with Ezekiel Russel, but he was persuaded the paper was 
not of long continuance under Russel. I have not yet 
seen any of Russel’s papers, but all agree they were 
for a short time.” 

Doyle’s portraits were taken both in oil and crayon; 
he painted miniatures; he cut and painted profiles; alto- 
gether a very busy person, for he did not confine his 
attention wholly to artistic efforts, but from 1806 to 
his death in 1828 was one of the proprietors of the 
Columbian Museum. His partner was Daniel Bowen, 
who later removed to Philadelphia, and died there at a 
very ancient age in 1856. According to Samuel Adams 
Drake, “In 1791 Mr. Bowen announced an exhibition 
of wax figures opposite the Bunch of Grapes in Ann 
Street. In 1796 he established the Columbian Museum 
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at the corner of Bromfield and Tremont Streets. This 
was destroyed by fire on the fifteenth of January, 1803, 
and in the month of May of the same year he opened 
another at the corner of Milk and Oliver Streets. In 
1806 Mr. Bowen, in connection with Mr. Wm. M. S. 
Doyle, erected an extensive building, five stories in 
height (a skyscraper for those days!), on Tremont 
Street between the Chapel and Burying Ground and 
Court Street. This was burnt on the sixteenth of Janu- 
ary, 1807. Another smaller edifice was soon erected on 
the same spot, and was kept until the first of January, 
1825, when it was sold to the proprietor of the New 
England Museum.” 

It may have been that Doyle was influenced by the 
combined successes of Charles Willson Peale as museum 
proprietor and cutter of profiles, for the earliest of his 
notices which I have been able to find appeared in the 
Columbian Centinel in 1806, the beginning year of his 
joint venture with Bowen. After the accepted custom of 
profile advertisements, first comes a smudgy black bust, 
very plain (by which I mean unbeautiful, not clear in 
outline), then: — 

New YEar’s Girt 


CHEAP 
LaDIES AND GENTLEMEN 


who wish to present a New Year’s gift to a Friend may be 
supplied by calling on Doy ez for a Profile Likeness, next 
house North of the Stone Chapel, Tremont Street, and 
obtain a correct one, handsomely shaded, or four plain cut, 
for 25 cents; framed from one to three dollars, with the addi- 
tion of a loose one. 
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This advertisement, with its long s’s and its hard- 
featured lady —I should think she would have turned 
custom away! — was repeated once again on January 8. 

In Waz Portraits and Silhouettes, Ethel Stanwood 
Bolton quotes another Doyle notice which appeared on 
December 17, 1811. She does not mention the news- 
paper in which it was printed, and as yet I have been 
unable to trace it. It is very interesting, especially 
since it proves to how great an extent Doyle must have 
widened his professional scope. 


Wo. M.S. DoyLE 
Miniature and Profile Painter 

TREMONT STREET, Boston, next House north of the Stone- 
Chapel, the late residence of R. G. AMory esq. Continues to 
execute Likenesses in Miniature and Profiles of various sizes 
(the latter in shade or natural colours) in a style peculiarly 
striking and elegant, whereby the most forcible animation 
is obtained. 

Some are finished on composition, in the manner of the 
celebrated Miers, of London. 

Prices of Profiles — from 25 cents to 1, 2 & 5 dollars. 

Miniatures — 12, 15, 18 and 20 dollars 


As I read over the advertisement it seems to me that 
Doyle imitated more than just Miers’s manner, for it 
sounds quite like the wording of this supreme profilist’s 
own labels. 

For years I searched for these silhouettes painted by 
Doyle on plaster, so fruitlessly that I began to believe 
his zeal had gone unrewarded, that nobody had been 
willing to give him an order for this new experiment 
in profile-making. Then, not because all things come to 
him who knows how to wait, for I had completely lost 
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hope, and never for a moment thought that I should 
find one, what should turn up in a Cleveland collection 
but a Doyle head “finished on composition.” For his 
work it is unusually fine, though it lacks the real dis- 
tinction of the London artist’s brush. But the hair is 
soft and shadowy, the ruffle very well painted, and, 
certainly, it is so exceedingly rare as to make any sil- 
houette enthusiast’s heart shiver with envy. The great- 
est collection in America has no similar example. The 
signature is characteristically Doyle, rather smaller than 
usual, perhaps more delicately printed, and in spite of 
the fact that he has retained his familiar little jutting 
point, he has also paid Miers the compliment of imitat- 
ing even his bust curve. I am wondering now if any 
Doyle profiles on plaster, brushed with gold in Miers’s 
later style, will ever turn up. It would not astonish me, 
a collector being one of those blessed of the earth for 
whom wonders never cease. 

Another point in favor of this plaster profile is that the 
man is good-looking, and usually Doyle’s people are so 
very plain; either he was unlucky in his sitters or he had 
a morose trick of “uglifying’ his men and women. 
None of his damsels are sirens to launch a thousand 
ships, to say nothing of burning topless towers; at times 
I wonder that so many of them have “Mrs.” penciled 
lightly on the back. Still I must qualify this statement 
a little; at the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities there is a dainty bust, a young 
girl’s head not quite two inches in length (small for a 
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Doyle), which is backed with black silk of a texture so 
fine that, at first sight, the profile looks as if it were 
painted. The hair is gently touched in with India ink, 
and the whole effect is what old-fashioned ladies used 
to call “sweet-pretty.’’ His children, too, are really 
rather charming: round-headed, snubby-nosed, artlessly 
appealing; even the incessantly profiled Mack family — 
almost every silhouettist who came to Salem seems to 
have had a cut at them! — must have been delightful 
when they were chubby wee things. 

Two other Doyles (both heads of men) which deserve 
praise, since they are much less commonplace than 
most of his cutting, are in Massachusetts collections; 
the first owned by Mr. Foster of Boston, while Glenn 
Tilley Morse considers the second as his best example 
of this profilist’s work. Besides the fact that it is well 
done, the first profile also interests me because, though 
Doyle never traveled, it proves that sitters from distant 
states must have visited his rooms. Not, of course, a 
case of Mahomet and the mountain; Doyle was far 
too unimportant for that; I suppose this G. or J. Tru- 
deau — the writing is a little blurred — must have 
been in Boston on business, and merely seized the oppor- 
tunity of having his likeness cut by a Yankee profilist. 
The silhouette —it is the second of the upper group 
illustrated on page 184— came from the estate of an 
old negress. It was her master’s shade, and in gratitude 
to the administrator who settled her affairs the heir gave 
it to him, and he in turn bestowed it upon its present 
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TWO DELICATE DOYLE HEADS. COURTESY OF THE ESSEX INSTITUTE 
AND MR. HENRY ERVING 


VERY RARE DOYLE “FINISHED ON COMPOSITION.” COURTESY OF 
MRS. G. E. FOLLANSBEE 


A FINE DOYLE IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. GLENN TILLEY MORSE 


PYAM LINCOLN OF NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS. BY DOYLE. COUR- 
TESY OF MRS. JOHN LINCOLN WALDO 
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owner. Undoubtedly a Creole, Trudeau very probably 
came from Louisiana; there are in Bache’s album several 
_ heads bearing the same surname, which are thought to 
have been cut in New Orleans. 

Mr. Morse’s Doyle profile is notably fine, not handsome 
precisely, but very dignified and stately with its erect 
air and aquiline nose. In this shadow the profilist 
again approximates the Miers bust curve; apparently 
he had a vast admiration for the Englishman’s work. 
With the exception of the child’s head, every Doyle 
that I have seen has been signed with his name written 
in meticulous, distinct letters. He never seems to have 
used a stamp, but always there is the snipped-in point 
as a further means of identification. 

Williams, on the contrary, never signed his profiles; 
the few that I have examined — they are very rare — 
are merely impressed in largish letters with his last 
name. Bayley and Goodspeed, in their edition of Dun- 
lap’s History of the Arts of Design in the United States, 
have compressed his achievements into the following 
little note: “Williams painted in both oil and miniature 
at this period (1813) in Boston. He was likewise a pro- 
fessor of electricity, and, in addition, modeled in wax. 
He was a small, short, self-sufficient man; very dirty, 
and very forward and patronizing in his manner. Henry 
Williams was born in Boston in 1787, and died there 
October 21, 1830. He made silhouettes and miniatures, 
and life-sized portraits in oil.”’ 

The advertisement which I found in the Columbian 
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Centinel gives him a date at least seven years earlier, 
for I found his notice, near William King’s, in 1806. 
He could not, from the date already quoted, have been 
more than nineteen at this time. 


CorRRECT 
PRoFILE LIKENESSES 
or no pay 

Henry Williams will take correct Profile Likenesses with 
his new machine; and which takes 16 different sizes down to 
a quarter of an inch; cut on beautiful wove paper — may 
have two or four cut for 25 cts. — elegantly framed with 
enameled glasses from 75 cts. to 1 dol., 1.50 and 2 dols. 

Miniatures and Portraits executed upon Ivory; Portraits 
in Oil and Crayons; profiles painted upon Glass; likewise on 
Ivory — from 3 to 4 dols. Also, Glass Miniature Settings, 
for Sale, from 10 to 16 and 20 dols. 

Profile Frames for sale, oval, round, square or circular, of 
various sizes; by the dozen, gross or single, cheaper than can 
be purchased in Boston. 

N. B. Constant attention from 7 o’clock in the morning, 
until 9 in the evening. 


In another issue, on November 12, he adds his ad- 
dress, ““Under Boston Museum, north side the market.” 

Unfortunately, no definite examples of his profiles 
painted on ivory or glass have been found. But then, even 
his hollow-cuttings grace very few collections. Mrs. Bolton 
illustrates one in her book, and complains that Williams’s 
work is almost always so mounted that his “name can 
only be read by Alice’s Looking-glass methods.” This 
is very odd, for Williams, like Doyle, evidently cut his 
profiles with the idea of decorating them afterward by 
the addition of hair, frills, and so on. He did not, after 
the fashion of William King, depend upon the resem- 
blance achieved merely by the simple, unadorned line. 
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A stamp should come right side up, of course, and it 
must have been by some mistake that Williams touched 
in his details on the reverse of this unknown man’s 
head, and then, perforce, mounted it so that the trim- 
mings would show. An uncompleted profile in the 
American Antiquarian Society proves my contention 
that Williams first cut, then painted his profiles. Did 
you ever see anything so utterly naked-looking as this 
poor bald creature is? With hair airily brushed back, 
he would not be unpleasing, though I do not believe he 
would ever, no matter how many ruffles he wore, or 
how abundant his ambrosial locks, be so captivating 
as the likeness of a man, owned by Mr. Morse, which I 
have christened “The Matinée Idol.” Think what a 
furor his chiseled features would create on Broadway, 
or out at Hollywood. To me this fine, disdainful profile 
represents Williams working at top speed! 

Even pretty Clarissa Gardiner cannot compare with 
him. She came into my life — alas, not into my pos- 
session — by the merest chance. As an escape from my 
writing, and because my brain was rapidly turning to 
cotton wool, and all the words, thumped out on my 
protesting typewriter, were very informative and most 
uninteresting, I played truant, and motored to the old 
town of Harvard, my object being tea and friendly 
conversation. It was one of those days in mid-May 
that belong in New England and nowhere else; mist 
that veiled the roadside, a heavy sky pattering sudden 
showers, the only colors in our world the intense varnished 
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green of the meadow grass and apple trees that laid 
their fragrant burden of pink and white blossoms — 
so sweet! — along the wet gray of stone walls. I thought 
that I had forgotten silhouettes; our talk was all of 
flowers and fishing and whether the clouds would blow 
away so that we might look down from the crest of the 
hill at the valley lying at our feet. 

But profiles are my doom and my delight, and almost 
the first thing I saw when I was wandering through the 
upper rooms of the ancient house was this shadow-lady 
looking demurely out from her black and gold frame. I 
remember my first words after I had carried her to the 
light that I might better count her charms, were “Heaven 
is kind to some people! For years I’ve been praying 
for a Williams, and here you, who don’t pretend to 
collect silhouettes, find one without flicking a finger.” 
Ah well, some people are born to greatness and to have 
rare profiles thrust upon them! Clarissa was a far-away 
great-aunt of my hosts, and her slender prettiness may 
still more engage your attention when you learn that 
she was a much older cousin of Sallie Gardiner, Jo 
March’s friend in Little Women. Another family story 
that I less understand was that she was one of the belles 
of Newport who danced at the balls given for General 
Rochambeau. If this is so, then she must have drunk 
deep of the fountain of youth; she looks so very young, 
and yet, even if she were but fifteen when she flirted 
with the French officers in 1781, a rapid computation 
tells me that she must have been at least forty years old 
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UNCOMPLETED PROFILE BY WILLIAMS 


CLARISSA GARDINER. BY WILLIAMS. COURTESY OF MRS. ARTHUR 
DE LANGIS 


“THE MATINEE IDOL,’ ONE OF THE FINEST OF AMERICAN HOLLOW- 
CUTS. BY WILLIAMS 


UNKNOWN HEAD BY WILLIAMS. WORCESTER MUSEUM 
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at the time Williams cut her profile. But if she was in 
Revolutionary Rhode Island I know she was much 
admired; even the sophisticated Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
accustomed to the splendors of a magnificent court, 
found a sweet Quakeress in her prim gray gown more 
attractive than if she had been dressed in the height of 
the Parisian mode. 

I always delight in these small, personal touches; 
they give such reality to shadows of the past. Not that 
they replace real information; I sincerely lament my 
ignorance about Todd, the third of the profilists; I wish 
I could do more than place him as a maker of hollow- 
cut silhouettes who worked, very early in the nineteenth 
century, in and around Baltimore. I am inclined to think 
that he wandered about a bit,— as most profilists did, — 
for I have seen three of his busts in Philadelphia, and had 
two interesting replicas sent me from Charleston. More- 
over, the list compiled from his large scrapbook which 
is owned by the Boston Atheneum numbers at least 
eight states: Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
Massachusetts. Of course this is not conclusive evi- 
dence; all these people who represent this fairly wide 
territory may have had their paper likenesses taken when 
they were visiting Baltimore. 

Just who he was, besides being a profilist, nobody 
seems to know. The fact that he was a Marylander 
precludes his being the A. Todd who engraved a profile 
portrait of Washington which he published in Concord, 
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New Hampshire, in 1812. He might, more possibly, be 
another Todd who, with one Gray, engraved and printed 
some scientific plates in Philadelphia a few years later. 
And in the Baltimore Directory for 1810 I found the 
name of a George Todd who had a paint and oil shop at 
15, Cheapside; I must confess, knowing a _ profilist’s 
many and varied shifts to earn a living, that this one is 
the most probable of the three. 

Like all silhouettists, he had his ups and downs, his 
good days and his bad, his handsome folk and _ his 
very plain people. The Athenzeum album, with its wide 
range of examples— nearly two thousand profiles — 
shows him at his best and at his worst; I should, when 
it comes to merit, place him decidedly above King and 
just as firmly below Bache. He could — and did — cut his 
profiles using merely the unadorned line; he also, though 
less frequently, touched in his hair and costume details, 
occasionally with a great deal of charm. The average 
size of his heads is about two and a half inches, though 
at times a profile will reach three, and there are, scattered 
throughout the pages of the album, perhaps thirty small 
busts measuring from one and five-eighths to two inches. 

Todd has sufficient manner to be recognized by his 
style alone, but the tyro may be encouraged by the 
knowledge that his stamp, “Todd’s Patent,” very much 
resembles the impression that Bache used, an oval with 
a pretty rosetted design. Unlike Bache, whose ladies 
are usually charming, Todd’s men have greater distinc- 
tion than his women. He has made an interesting use 
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of the costume of the times: there are gentlemen with 
tall beavers, and gallants with small queues (some- 
times with both); there are stocks and ruffled shirts 
and coiffures 4 la Titus, all so skillfully portrayed that 
you wish you could see the whole figure. As for the 
women, they wear mobcaps and hats sprigged with 
flowers and classic twists of hair and sedate Quaker 
bonnets (these modest profiles may have been cut in 
Philadelphia), and one majestic lady, a Miss Nancy 
Patten, sports a feather in her cap, a very military 
one indeed — it reminded me of the commanding head- 
gear donned by Miss Deborah Jenkyns in Cranford. 
Todd was as scrupulous in recording the names of his 
subjects as either Bache or Edouart, writing them care- 
fully under each bust, a register of personality that makes 
the Athenzum album doubly valuable. I found it an 
enthralling game, running over the pages and seeing 
how many I could recognize. I do not mean the Chris- 
tian names: the everyday Sallys and Susans and Anns, 
or the more romantic appellations of Clarissa and Serina 
and Rosella, but family names that are woven into the 
history of America: Hayne of South Carolina, Ringold 
of Maryland, Spottswood of Virginia, and Lowell of 
Boston. I offer one even more resounding, — and for 
which I cannot in the least account, — Mrs. Jn° Christ° 
Columbus, who, by the way, is a very pretty young 
woman, with graceful ringlets falling on her brow and 
a huge mobcap tilting her head backward. She pleases 
my fancy much more than my namesake, Mrs. Carrick, 
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a worthy-appearing woman, but one whom I trust I 
do not resemble, since she is the type that invariably 
_ provokes the remark, ‘‘What a good face!”’ 

Not that there is the slightest use of my picking and 
choosing; none of these silhouettes can ever be mine. 
But I do not despond; next autumn I am to have a 
“Todd’s Patent,” mine by right of “swapping,” that 
divine privilege of all collectors. It will make amends 
for the Doyle I lost by being so stupid as to prefer spend- 
ing my money for a Bunker Hill cup-plate, and for the 
Williams that I have never had a chance to own! 
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Tus is the sorrowful story of William King, cabinet- 
maker, turner, profilist, and scamp, and of John Wesley 
Jarvis, portrait painter by profession, silhouettist when 
he needed the money, and, in spite of his faults, a very 
likable, roistering fellow. Three things these men have 
in common: both came from good stock; both worked 
at the same time, though not in the same places, King 
representing New England, Jarvis New York and the 
South; and each had a light and careless way of aban- 
doning domestic responsibilities when the humor seized 
him. Their methods, however, were quite different: 
Jarvis, the superior artist, painted his profiles on glass, 
etched them on gold, portrayed them in natural colors; 
King was never more than a hollow-cutter, depending 
for his results upon “a patent delineating pencil,” 
whatever that was. 

Homer Eaton Keyes, in Antiques for September 1927, 
has given a most interesting account of William King’s 
activities, moral and otherwise; well worth reading since 
it is an accurate putting together of two and two, and 
making them into a convincing four. It was as a cabinet- 
maker that King first came to Mr. Keyes’s attention, 
through reading the label upon a chest of drawers owned 
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by Mrs. J. Insley Blair of Tuxedo Park, New York. 
This label, worded simply ‘Made and Sold by W. King, 
Salem,” led him to search the contemporary Salem 
newspapers and Bentley’s Diary, an investigation never 
before attempted. I quote from his notes: ‘So original 
a genius as King should be better known. Unfortunately 
such details of his life as are recorded, while interesting, 
are hardly calculated to add great lustre to his reputation. 
What we know of him, indeed, is derived very largely 
from the memoranda of that indefatigable Salem diarist, 
the Reverend William Bentley, D.D. William King’s 
ancestors appear to have migrated from England some- 
where in the seventeenth century, and to have firmly 
rooted the family tree in Salem. William, however, 
perhaps by compulsion of spontaneous divergence from 
the family type, seems to have manifested many char- 
acteristics of the migratory tumbleweed. He was, in 
short, by instinct a vagabond.” 

I have found a rather earlier record in the Diary than 
1787, the date Mr. Keyes gives; in 1785 Bentley men- 
tions King in a sort of directory as living with Deacon 
Phippen, his father-in-law. Also, in the same year, his 
name again appears in a “List of Persons in Singing 
Seat.”’ Of course, neither Christian nor surname are 
uncommon, and it may have been another and more 
respectable W. King who attended the Singing Com- 
pany of the East Church, and was invited to Bentley’s 
chambers to spend a pious evening of song and prayer. 
Certainly, the 1787 entry does rather blacken his char- 
acter: “A William King related to the family of Hodges, 
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Webb, Stone & Mason by their wives, after having 
been long absent in the West Indies, about four years 
ago returned, and married a daughter of Deacon Phip- 
pen, by whom he had one child & the prospect of 
another. This W. K. being very capricious, left his 
family, without any warning wrote a letter of his inten- 
tions to abscond, without being pressed for debt, or 
any other visible reasons. He was pursued, apprehended 
near East Haven in Connecticut, by the owner of his 
Sulkey & Horse, gave his note for 16 pounds damage, 
and has returned again after a fortnight’s absence.” 
Apparently, thereafter for some years King led a 
comparatively blameless life. Mr. Keyes quotes an ad- 
vertisement from the Salem Mercury for July 21, 1789, | 
which tells of his ivory-turning trade; he offered to the 
public ‘“‘genteel canes and Riding-Sticks, Fifes, Dice and 
Dice Boxes, Back Gammon Boards and Men, Chess 
ditto, Billiard Balls, Ivory and Bone Syringes, Shaving 
Boxes, and any other turned work in ivory, bone, horn, 
turtle-shell, wood, etc., etc.—a good price given for 
Ivory and Sea Cow teeth. The Cabinet work in its 
various branches carried on at the same shop.”’ In 1792 
Bentley notes, ‘Delivered to Wm. King 9 shillings for 
wood,” and ‘Statement of Singing School Account for 
1792, For King’s Bill on Seats, 2 pounds, two shillings, 
three pence.” King seems to have done nothing spec- 
tacular enough to be noticed unfavorably in the Diary 
until 1796, when the good clergyman, quite horrified, 
wrote, “News from Philadelphia, that Wm. King, be- 
longing to a good family in this Town, after having 
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dragged his family from Town to Town, left a note that 
he meant to drown himself and disappeared. It is sup- 
posed that he means to ramble unincumbered. The 
family are to return to Salem.” 

Bentley’s final entry concerning this chief defect of 
William King — for the life of me I cannot rid myself 
of Belloc’s jingling verses! — was made thirteen years 
later, on May 26, 1809. ‘“‘Note. Eliz. King and children, 
d. of their Son William at Martinico. The father a 
Wanderer. An ingenious mechanic, but full of projects, 
& what he gains from one, he loses in another. The 
father is now upon his pilgrimages, & the family at 
Salem. The Son, an amiable youth, was sent with a 
machine for portraits upon an adventure to Martinico 
& died in that climate about 20 years of age.” 

From the advertisements of the time, and a brief 
notice in Felt’s Annals of Salem, I judge that King’s 
“project” of making profiles developed about 1804. 
Felt writes, “William King comes to take profiles. He 
has had much to do in this department. He was succeeded 
by several others. Such art has since lost its attraction.” 
One advertisement from the Salem Gazette, July 27, 
1804, reads: - 


WittuaM Kinea 


Respectfully informs the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Salem and its vicinity that he takes 


PRoFILE LIKENESSES 
of any size with the patent Delineating Pencil, which for 


accuracy excells any machine before invented for reducing 
or increasing the object. He flatters himself, from the ex- 
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actness of his profiles and the moderateness of the price 
(only twenty-five cents for two likenesses of one person) he 
shall give a pleasing satisfaction to those who favor him with 
a call, at the next house from Captain Joseph White’s in St. 
Peter’s Street — where may be had Oval, Round and 
Square Frames — Gilt and Black — Also, Turn’d work in 
Ivory, Wood and Iron — and Canes manufactured. 

N. B. He has for sale a handsome Mahogany Turning 
Lathe, suitable for a gentleman’s amusement, or a Jeweller. 


_ King’s advertisements disappear from the Salem news- 
papers in 1805. By October 1804, he had evidently 
sold the lathe; at least all mention of it was dropped 
after that date. On October 8 of the same year he ad- 
vertises for a journeyman turner at generous wages; 
perhaps his unaccustomed and _ all-too-brief assiduity 
may have had the reward of temporary good fortune 
and prosperity. 

A year later he was in Boston, “at the House, next 
Concert Hall, in Hanover Street.’’ He did not, however, 
tarry long in this city, but began slowly to work his way 
northward. In the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, where three hollow-cuts, 
backed with black glass, remain as evidence of his in- 
dustry, there is a very interesting handbill printed for 
his use in Boston. First comes, “Correct Profile Like- 
nesses”; then, beneath, two black busts, one on either 
side, and between them, “or no pay required.”” Under 
this reassuring statement, “Wm. King respectfully in- 
forms the Ladies and Gentlemen that he shall leave 
Boston the approaching week; the correctness of his 
Profiles is so well known, he presumes that those who 
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want will not neglect the opportunity; the Ladies are 
particularly informed that he takes their Profiles with- 
out their faces being scraped with the Machine, or their 
being ‘under the disagreeable necessity of retiring into 
a dark room or having the shadow varied by the flare 
of a candle’ as he makes use of neither.” 

Again, for your sakes, I wish I were more mechanical- 
minded. For I believe I have seen a modern machine 
of this kind that was made by an acquaintance of mine, 
one of the great civil engineers of this country; you would 
know his name in a moment if I told you. Sometime, 
when you are driving by night along the highroad that 
leads from White River Junction to Hartland, Vermont, 
stop for a little and look in at the windows (always 
hospitably open) of a tall, green-shuttered brick house 
on the right-hand side of the street. On the parlor 
walls you will see a frieze of silhouettes; all of Mr. 
H ’s family and all of his friends are pictured there 
in bold relief. He showed me how their shades had been 
taken; as clearly as I can recall the process, the edge of 
a long rod was passed carefully over the sitter’s profile, 
while a pencil at the end recorded the result on a sheet 
of paper stretched over a frame. My friend’s silhouette 
busts measure, perhaps, five inches; just how William 
King contrived his reducing and enlarging processes I 
do not know; it may be that the distance from the 
screen influenced the size of the profile. 

In March 1806, King was cutting profiles in Hanover, 
New Hampshire. The Dartmouth Gazette, on the twenty- 
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fourth of that month, printed an advertisement headed 
by two black busts, fairly characteristic as to curve, 
but with little of the real charm that he usually gave 


his silhouettes. i 
Wo. Kine 
TAKER OF PROFILE LIKENESSES 
RESPECTFULLY informs the Ladies and Gentlemen of Han- 
over and its vicinity, that he has taken a Room at Mr. James 
Wheelock’s where he intends to stay one week to take 


ProFILE LIKENESSES 
with his Patent Delineating Pencil. 

He takes the Profiles in six minutes, on a beautiful wove 
paper, with the greatest possible correctness which is well 
known, he having taken above twenty thousand in Salem, 
Newburyport, Portsmouth, Portland, and all their adjoining 
towns; and from them he has selected a few as specimens, 
which may be viewed at his Room. 

His price for two Profiles of one person is Twenty-five 
Cents — and frames them in a handsome manner, with 
black glass, in elegant oval, round or square Frames, gilt or 
black — Price from Fifty Cents to Two Dollars each. 

Mr. King respectfully solicits the early attendance of those 
Ladies and Gentlemen, who intend to have their Profiles 
taken, as he must leave town at the above named time. — 
Constant attendance from 8 in the morning till 10 in the 
evening. 

March 24th, 1806. 


N. B. Those who are not satisfied with their Profiles 
previous to their leaving his Room, may have their money 
returned. 


If King was not exaggerating, if he really did cut 
“above twenty thousand” in these New England coast 
towns, why are they so discouragingly hard to find? 
All told, I doubt if I have seen more than twenty-five 
Kings; Glenn Tilley Morse’s collection has a greater 
number of examples than any other that I know; there 
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are a couple at the Bostonian Society, two more at the 
Essex Institute, but duplicates, and, if my memory 
serves me, there are a few of his heads at the Peabody 
Museum in Salem. A friend in Hanover owns an engag- 
ing couple, a man and his wife, but they were taken, 
not in New Hampshire, but in Massachusetts, and there 
is a fine King bust owned in Woodstock, Vermont, which, 
I believe, was cut at Dartmouth College. What I can- 
not account for is their scarcity in Our Town. I wonder 
what the trouble was? He had students, faculty, and 
townspeople to draw from, and he was stopping at a most 
reputable place, for Mr. James Wheelock was a son of 
old Eleazar and a brother of John, then president of the 
College. Do you suppose his notoriety had preceded 
him, and that our professors were too puritanical to give 
him a good encouragement? He might have profiled 
such interesting people; he would have been too late for 
Webster, of course, and too early for Choate, but he 
could easily have cut young George Ticknor, who, as an 
undergraduate, was given to artistic expression. After 
his Hanover visit the vagabond profilist disappears from 
my sight; this is the last notice I have found, and, as 
you know, in 1809, Bentley laments him as a ““Wanderer.”’ 

King is one of my favorite hollow-cutters; he has not 
the charm or the variety of Bache; but, on the other 
hand, he is never monotonous as Doyle often is, and, as 
a rule, he has a knack of seeing people agreeably. I 
look for examples of his work everywhere I go. Once, 
in Boston, at one of the haughty Boylston Street shops, 
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I entered with my accustomed inquiry for silhouettes 
at my tongue’s tip, only to be met by a reply from the 
lady in waiting that she had one profile, but that all 
she knew about it was that its price was twelve dollars, 
and that it had been put away somewhere in a bureau 
drawer. “Oh, do you suppose it could be a King?” I 
asked with eager impatience, and what a disgusted look 
she gave me as she answered with a lofty scorn, “Dear 
me, no, madam. It’s just a common person.” 

Another day I had even worse luck. I was out on an 
antique prowl with B , motoring over the hills and 
far away. The hills of promise! Who knows what mar- 
vels lie beyond their utmost purple rim? On an unfamiliar 
road we found a new antiquity shop, an old white farm- 
house sitting primly by the side of the road, and flanked 
by a tangled garden where marigolds glittered in the 
autumn sunlight like the heaped golden coins of romance 
that my middling purse constantly lacks. I suppose I 
shall never see them again, or smell their homely fra- 
grance, without a slight feeling of melancholy depressing 
my spirits. They will always remind me of the Kings 
I lost, a beautiful pair, framed in ovals of repousse brass. 
The farmer antiquity-dealer —a frequent combination 
in New England — could n’t make up his mind whether 
or not he wanted to sell them. He would n’t set a price, 
but he promised to let me know if he ever decided “‘to 
part with them,” a delicate and often employed North 
Country euphuism. I waited and waited, only to have 
my patience rewarded by hearing indirectly that he had 
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“parted with” the profiles for twenty-five dollars, and 
that they were lost to me forever. 

No, not quite lost to me, for I have met the more for- 
tunate owners, and they have permitted me to share 
their shadows’ charms with you, and use them to illus- 
trate my book. Besides, I feel much less envious since 
a King profile has been given me. The “apostle of sil- 
houettes’’ — in other words, Glenn Tilley Morse — pre- 
sented it from his own collection. A noble gift; it recon- 
ciles me to the fact that he possesses the finest William 
_ King I know, the bust of a soldier, with a high “pom- 
poned”’ hat, which he found at Marblehead. A point 
of dispute as well, he maintaining that this profile is 
the best of all hollow-cuttings, while I defend the claims 
of the unknown gentleman who decorates my book 
cover. King’s profile size, as I know it, runs from two 
and a half to three inches, though the head of the young 
girl that I show you measures only two inches and a 
quarter, which is small for one of his silhouettes. As 
you perceive, his bust curve varies decidedly. But for 
identification you can usually rely upon his name, 
stamped either “King,” or “W. King.” 

I am not grasping, but I do wish some kind person 
would be equally generous, and give me a Jarvis profile. 
I have no example of his work; indeed, I have never 
seen any. And yet Dunlap devotes some very definite 
paragraphs to the profiles of this interesting, whimsical, 
talented scapegrace, who, a nephew of the great John 
Wesley, inherited much of his brilliance, but little of his 
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sobriety. Apparently Jarvis remained in England with 
his uncle until he was five years old, then was sent over 
to America to live with his father, and was educated in 
Philadelphia. As a lad he was employed by local artists: 
Paul, Gallagher, Pratt, and Rutter; painters of signs, as 
well as portraits, “these worthies, when work was plenty 
— flags and fire-buckets, engines and eagles in demand 
— used to work in partnership, and I, between school 
hours, worked for them all, delighted to have the com- 
mand of a brush and paint-pot.” Jarvis must always 
have led a lively existence; not a dull moment in it. 
He quarreled with Gilbert Stuart, and threatened to 
slap that artist’s face; he clashed with Savage, the 
engraver, whom he called “the most ignorant beast 
who ever imposed upon the public. He was not qualified 
to teach me any art except that of deception.”’ 

Like William King, he thought but lightly of the re- 
sponsibilities of married life. One of his stories, retold 
by Dunlap, describes his seeing a little boy playing in 
the street, asking his name (all unknowing who the 
child was), and being told that he was John Wesley 
Jarvis, son of “Jarvis, the painter — and mother says 
he is a very bad man.” Later, in 1805-6, according to 
his chronicler, he and his partner, Wood,’ “indulged in the 
excitements and experienced the perplexities of mysterious 
marriages; and it is probable that these perplexities 
kept both poor and confined them to the society of young 


1Joseph Wood was born at Clarkstown, Orange County, New York. First 
in profile partnership with Jarvis, he afterward painted miniatures for a living. 
“Such was his rapidity that he often finished a portrait in one day.” 
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men, instead of that respectable communion with ladies, 
and the refined circles of the city which Malbone en- 
joyed; and I have reason to think that these mysteries 
and perplexities caused the dissolution of the partnership 
of Jarvis and Wood on no friendly terms.”’ 

While it lasted, however, the association brought 
prosperity to both. Dunlap writes, ‘He had, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Joseph Wood, for some time occupied 
rooms in Park Row between the theatre and Beekman 
Street; here, he says, he taught Wood to draw from the 
round, and as Wood applied himself to miniature paint- 
ing, he seized an accidental opportunity of introducing 
him to Malbone, and his instruction made Wood an 
artist. Mr. Jarvis tells me that about this time he in- 
vented a machine for drawing profiles on glass. The out- 
line being rapidly drawn on one side of the glass was 
blacked as rapidly on the other; and for each of these he 
and Wood (both worked at it, and occasionally an 
assistant, hired by the day) had a dollar; they likewise 
made profiles on gold leaf, shadowed a little by hatch- 
ing — for each of these they had five dollars, and fre- 
quently shared between them a hundred dollars a day. 
This was, of course, while the thing was a novelty. 
These were piping times, and what with Jarvis’s humor, 
Wood’s fiddling and fluting, — and the painting executed 
by each, — they had a busy and merry time of it. But 
I fear ‘merry and wise’ was never the maxim that 
guided either.”’ 

Again, he remembers, “Mr. Jarvis in a painting room 
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on Broadway, opposite the City Hotel, fully occupied 
in painting profile portraits on Bristol-board at five 
dollars each; very like and very pretty.”” Dunlap ranks 
Jarvis as “the best portrait painter in the city of New 
York for many years’’; his prices for such work ranging 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty dollars apiece, 
although, for some reason, he did John Randolph’s for 
eighty. He was popular enough to make three thousand 
in six months, and prodigal enough to spend it just as 
quickly. In his high heyday of prosperity, 1807, he 
held out a helping hand to Sully, who was then out of 
luck, “paying him liberally, and saying it was a great 
shame so fine an artist should be so reduced.”’ A care- 
ful student of anatomy, and a disciple of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, he “may probably be considered the first painter 
in this country who applied phrenological science to the 
principles of the art of portrait painting.’’ Occasionally, 
as another expression, he modeled in clay; he thus por- 
trayed the head of Tom Paine, author of The Age of 
Reason, who was his great friend, and with whom he 
lived for a time. 

I do urge you to read all that Dunlap has written of 
this riotous, carefree, eccentric, magnificently squalid 
painter; a scamp, a very bad man indeed, but somehow 
rather bon enfant. He has been able to make me like 
Jarvis, a thing that William Bentley never did for William 
King, who was miserable himself and made everybody 
else so, too. If Samuel Butler was right when he wrote, 
“To me it seems that those who are happy in this world 
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are better and more lovable people than those who are 
not,’ perhaps Jarvis’s existence was justified. Con- 
stantly, in Dunlap’s pages, you catch glimpses of the 
real charm of the artist’s personality; his humor, his 
brilliance, and the good-fellowship that made him a 
welcome guest throughout the South. Yes, I like him, 
although I do not approve him. Unquestionably, his 
human talents were squandered; Dunlap, no doubt, was 
right when he said, ““Had he remained longer under the 
roof of that extraordinary man (Wesley), even a few 
-years, when the first, best impressions are made, it might 
have been well for the embryo painter. He might have 
been a preacher, and if so, one of the most popular in 
America. Or he might have been introduced to a guide 
who would have made his talents a blessing to himself 
and the world.” 
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Ir ever again I rail against the many letters that fall 
to my lot to answer, may I forever lose my collector’s 
luck! Because it was the chance of two little notes, writ- 
ten by his descendants, that led me on rather a winding 
road to the scrapbook of William Bache, one of my 
favorite American silhouettists. For years I had loved 
his delicate, characteristic work; rejoiced in the cutting 
of a charming, unknown lady who graced my walls, 
but of the profilist himself I knew very little except 
that his first name was William, and that he had spent 
some time in Salem, where a number of his finest shades 
remain to delight us in the Essex Institute. 

In her pleasant little book, Wax Portraits and Sil- 
houettes, Ethel Stanwood Bolton writes, ‘Of Bache little 
is known; on the silhouette of George Wythe of Virginia, 
cut in 1804 for Jefferson, Mr. Hart found his Christian 
name. He cut by mechanical means, and probably with 
the same kind of machine that Peale used. He marked 
his portraits with a stamp which reads “Bache’s Patent.’ ”’ 
Any lover of old profiles, therefore, can understand my 
delight at visiting his great-great-niece, Mrs. C. R. 
Converse, of Elmira, New York; at hearing all about 
him (not just dry-as-dust facts, but real family history), 
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and at turning the pages of this century-old treasure- 
trove of nearly two thousand shadow portraits. Of 
finding not only the duplicate of Chancellor Wythe’s 
bust, but the silhouettes of George and Martha Washing- 
ton; of Mrs. Lawrence Lewis (Nelly Custis), Thomas 
Jefferson, Edmund Randolph, Jefferson’s successor as 
Secretary of State under Washington, and hundreds of 
other profiles of everyday people, less well known, but 
equally well cut; all of them vivid and interesting. 

Their maker, William Bache, was born on December 
22, 1771, at Bromsgrove, a small town in Worcester- 
shire, England, and, when he was twenty-two, he came 
to Philadelphia, where one of his older kinsmen, Richard 
Bache, who married Sally Franklin, was already settled. 
He seems to have established himself almost at once as 
a cutter of profiles, beginning his career in Philadelphia; 
then, as every proper profilist should, wandering farther 
afield — first through the South, later to the West Indies. 
After his travels he returned again to Philadelphia, 
where in 1811 he was married to Miss Anna Page. Soon 
afterward he and his wife went to visit an old friend of 
his, John Norris, who was’at that time greatly interested 
in founding the town of Wellsboro. Many inducements 
were offered to emigrants, and in 1812 Bache decided 
to cast in his lot with the other pioneers in western 
Pennsylvania, then very sparsely populated. He bought 
large tracts of land, and, as there were then no shops 
of any sort, he immediately built a “general store,’ and 
became one of the first merchants of the place. Every- 
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thing in those days had to be bought in Philadelphia, a 
weary journey away, and hauled overland by ox teams. 
Also men, women, and children alike worked with their 
hands; there could be no idlers in a frontier town; har- 
vests were sown and reaped; houses and barns were 
“raised” by neighborly codperation; and it was in this 
way that the accident happened that put an end to 
Bache’s silhouette-cutting except for his own amusement. 
While he was helping a friend to chop a supply of fuel, 
a tree crashed down upon him, and his right arm had to 
be amputated. Luckily, however, he was not at all de- 
pendent upon profiles for a livelihood; he was a solid 
citizen; his business throve apace, and in 1822 Return 
Jonathan Meigs, then Postmaster General, appointed 
William Bache postmaster of Wellsboro, an office he 
held until his death in 1845. 

In a local history, Josiah Emery, a Wellsboro school- 
*master, has left us some interesting personal facts about 
Bache. ‘“‘When I came there Mr. William Bache was 
postmaster, and the office was kept in his dwelling, the 
tall log house standing where John N. Bache’s house 
now stands. Mr. Bache was a man of strong common 
sense, well read and with more than ordinary ability. 
He had a scientific and inquiring turn of mind, was a 
great lover of Nature, and had a quick and appreciative 
sense of the ludicrous.” Josiah Emery goes on, “He 
always preserved the character of a Christian, and 
though manufacturing whiskey for others, he drank but 
little himself.” Still, this was no matter of reproach a 
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hundred years ago; in fact, especially on national holi- 
days, if a man were “‘overset,” he would merely apologize 
to the company for his little mishap, and hope they would 
forgive him; adding he was sure the Lord would, “for 
He knew very well it was the Fourth of July.” A 
human and sympathetic age! 

I could add another virtue to Josiah Emery’s long 
list — for as a profilist Bache was modesty itself. Usu- 
ally silhouette advertisements are headed by staring 
black busts, followed by appeals to the citizens, and 
general laudations of the cutters themselves, their tools, 
and all their works. I am glad to have it so; they are 
the easier to find. Bache, from his very reticence, is 
most difficult to discover, tangled as his small notices 
are in a printed maze of sarcenets and Harvard College 
lotteries, muscovado sugar, and lost moses boats. One 
appeared in the Salem Gazette, September 16, 1808: ““W. 
Bache returns his grateful acknowledgements to the 
Ladies and Gentlemen of Salem, for their liberal en- 
couragement he has received, and begs leave to inform — 
those who yet intend to have their Profiles drawn, that 
he proposes leaving this place the ensuing week.” 

Two years later he returned to Salem, where, except 
for the scrapbook, most of his best work survives. 
Both the Essex Register and the Salem Gazelle on July 
10, 1810, printed the following notice: — 


PROFILE LIKENESSES 
Mr. Bache has the honor to inform the ladies and gentle- 
men of Salem of his return to town, and respectfully offers 
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to them his services in the line of his profession, at his room 
over Mr. Daniel Jenks’ store. He invites their attention to a 
much improved style of 


SHADED PROFILES 
on a fine vellum paper; and begs leave to introduce his 
friend, Mr. Nixon, who colors profiles in miniature style, 
and warrents as good a likeness for two dollars as could be 
obtained for twenty. 

It may be that this marks the beginning of his more 
elaborated manner which we to-day admire so much; 
those engaging shades embellished with soft curls painted 
in India ink, and the high lights of ruffles and stocks 
touched in with Chinese white. A Connecticut advertise- 
ment of approximately the same date gives us the name 
of his patent machine; he may have borrowed it from 
Saint-Mémin who first popularized it in this country. 


PROFILES 

The subscribers respectfully inform the ladies and gentle- 
men of New-Haven, that they have taken a room for a short 
time at Mr. Eld’s near the Church, in Church-Street, where 
they propose cutting, shading and painting Profile Likenesses 
in a new and elegant style. From their long experience and 
great success in business, and aided by an improved patent 
Physiognotrace, the subscribers feel confident of rendering 
general satisfaction to those who may favor them with their 


patronage. 
W. BacHE 
T. Nrxon 


But was it the Hartford American Mercury that 
printed an earlier notice of Bache’s work, before he joined 
partnership with Nixon? Tucked away in the scrap- 
book, Mrs. Converse found a little twisted-over note, 
written in a very flowing and feminine hand, which 
read, ‘“‘“Miss McBreedy having seen in the Mercury Mr. 
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Bache’s attendance upon Ladies for the purpose of cut- 
ting Profiles requests he will attend her whither her 
servants will direct him.” Oh, soft, forgotten phrases! 
Was Miss McBreedy as charming as her note, and did 
her pretty profile linger in William Bache’s memory 
so pleasantly that he could not bear to throw her letter 
away? 
It is the only one left, although the album yielded also 

a tantalizingly torn scrap of yellowed paper with these 
words written on it: — 

George Wa 

the Shadow 

for the Washin 

their being str 

personal know. 
_It must, I think, refer to the silhouettes Bache cut of 
General and Mrs. Washington, those first stately shad- 
ows in the scrapbook, leading, as they should, the long 
line of people dead and gone years ago: Nelly Custis, 
Mrs. Bushrod Washington, Chancellor Wythe, Ran- 
dolph, Jefferson, and the rest. They could not all have 
been taken at the same time. We know from Charles 
Henry Hart’s investigations that Wythe’s profile was 
made in 1804; Nelly Custis’s coiffure seems a trifle later 
than the modes of 1799, the year that she was married 
and that George Washington died, and of course his sil- 
houette, if done from life, must have been cut then or 
earlier or not at all, since 1799 was the year when the 
whole country was plunged into deepest mourning for 
our first president. 
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What I am really trying to discover is if Bache could 
have cut the bust of Washington that William Henry 
Brown used as the frontispiece of his Portrait Gallery of 
Distinguished American Citizens, and that I have bor- 
rowed for my book. It is more like his work than that 
of any other profilist; Vallée painted Washington’s head 
in India ink, the Peale bust was cut in Philadelphia in 
1794, but this was taken by machine at Alexandria, and 
Bache was known to have been in the South at that date. 
I quote Brown’s own words: “The author would also 
observe that the ‘well-beloved’ features in the frontis- 
piece of the Father of his Country, is an exact copy of 
an original in his possession. The latter was presented to 
him under peculiar circumstances by one who was pres- 
ent when it was taken in 1798, and who received it from 
Washington’s own hands. In this instance alone has 
the author varied from the design to compose his work 
exclusively of originals. But the authenticity of the 
likeness, and the veneration that hallows the name of 
that glorious patriot, caused the author to precede the 
likenesses of the great and prominent in our own day, 
by the semblance of that ‘God-like man.’ I received it 
from an old lady whose son had been drowned, and of 
whom I took a likeness after the body was found, which 
was so striking that it gave great satisfaction to the 
mother, who, in return, presented me with the profile 
of Washington. It was taken by a machine in Alexandria, 
on the General’s visit to that city to deposit his vote at 
an election, and was given to her, then a girl, by the 
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General’s own hand, and has been highly prized by her, 
and never would be parted with but in return for the 
great favor I had done her in bringing to her mind the 
image of her dead son.” I do not maintain that this is 
definitely Bache’s work, but I do insist that there is a 
strong resemblance to his style, and a moderate certainty 
that it may have been cut by his machine. 

He seems to have journeyed leisurely through the 
South; indeed, travel could not have been compassed 
after any other fashion in those far-away stagecoach, 
horseback days. He silhouetted Claiborne, afterward 
Governor of Louisiana, and he must have remained for 
a long stay in this beautiful part of the world, judging 
from the number of Creole names that appear in the 
list. Some of them are quite charming: Margaritte 
Navarre (a queenly title!), Celestine Trudiau, Hilaire 
Courcelle, Manon Montagut. Later —I suppose this 
means the West Indies — you observe a Spanish influ- 
ence: Dr. Joaquin Alameda, Don Antonio Fernandez, and 
the Marquis de Castro Calvo, a high-nosed gentleman 
with a queue, not anywhere near so romantic-locking 
as he sounds. For the first time I found myself dissatis- 
fied with my adored William Bache; the costumes then 
were so interesting that I wish he had worked in whole 
length, recorded more than the simple bust. He has left 
several examples of the exaggerated heads of incroyables 
with their sweeping hats, those absurd late-eighteenth- 
century Republican dandies who wore green coats and 
white waistcoats, and in their amazing collars and 
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huge cravats fancied themselves the height of the Eng- 
lish fashion. Oh, that I might have beheld their shadows 
strutting! Or the merveilleuses, their feminine counter- 
parts, in muslin gowns slit long to show trim buskins, 
gowns so thin and flimsy that, as one captious critic 
grumbled, “in a single year, eighteen ladies caught fire, 
and eighteen thousand caught cold!’ From the flowers 
sprigging their caps and headdresses I am convinced 
they would have shown neat ankles. 

It is somewhat surprising to collectors who have 
thought of William Bache’s silhouette work as almost 
entirely hollow-cut to find that the scrapbook is composed 
chiefly of the cut-and-pasted type; nineteen hundred 
and thirty-six, to be exact. There are, besides, nineteen 
painted, nine hollow-cut, and one “hole in the dough- 
nut.” The profiles his advertisement referred to as 
“shaded and painted’’ may, as I wrote, have been in a 
later manner, although, if he did take the Washington 
shade owned by Brown, he must, occasionally at least, 
have worked after this fashion much earlier than 1809- 
10. I am the more persuaded of this because, of the two 
heads he did of himself, the younger countenance is in 
this style; his profile as a middle-aged man is cut and 
pasted. Another new fact which his album revealed 
was that he cut in miniature; his silhouette sizes vary 
from the four-inch bust of Felix Gremaux, an elderly, 
pompous incroyable, to the profile of a pretty young 
woman which measures an inch and a quarter. But 
the general average is about three inches. Some of these 
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miniature profiles are numbered, but not named; there 
is nothing to reveal their identity, or to tell where they 
were taken. 

It is his elaborated work, though, which is most at- 
tractive, and while Bache here usually expressed himself 
in the hollow-cut method, touching in the high lights of 
his background, he also painted his profiles and shaded 
them with a delicate charm. His portrait of Leverett 
Saltonstall, in the Essex Institute, is a very fine instance 
of this medium, and, unlike the other painted profiles 
in the Institute collection, it is not signed, but is stamped 
with his characteristic mark, a five-eighths-inch oval 
impression with “Bache” above, “‘Patent’’ below, rosettes 
in each corner, and three minute roses in the centre. 
The Saltonstall bust is painted on a white card, the hair 
so fine and shadowy as to suggest Miers’s early work, 
and the details of lapel, stock, and buttons are indicated 
with an almost dusky blue effect. The other painted 
profiles are signed “‘Bache’’; both are very attractive, the 
woman’s head particularly so, with soft ringlets falling 
on her forehead, and the gossamer-fine adornment of a 
lace-ruffled muslin tucker.’ The Connecticut Historical 
Society owns two of these painted shades, both signed; 
there are two more in the possession of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, but the one in the Glenn Tilley 
Morse collection, like the Saltonstall portrait, is stamped. 
And among the nine painted profiles in Bache’s scrap- 


book there is a most unusual double head, a man and 


10n Dr. Barnard’s hollow-cut profile in the Essex Institute collection is the 
signature ““Bache,’’ plus the word “‘exec.,”’ the only instance I have seen of this, 
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HOLLOW-CUT PROFILE BY BACHE WITH SHADED BACKGROUND 


CHARMING HEAD FROM BACHE’S SCRAPBOOK, UNADORNED SAVE 
FOR INDIA INK COIFFURE 


HOLLOW-CUT PROFILE BY BACHE WITH PAINTED BACKGROUND 


BACHE’S PAINTED AND SHADED PROFILE OF LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
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his wife, painted, of course, in India ink, then shaded 
with Chinese white, while, never before seen in his 
profiles, there are brownish glints in the hair and on the 
man’s coat. The costumes are of the full Empire period, 
and although I do not consider it the best of Bache’s 
shadow-making, still it is sufficiently rare and desirable 
for me to feel a little pang in knowing it can never be 
mine. 

But I solace myself with four admirable Bache’s, 
three of them given me directly from the album, and 
doubly valuable on that account. Two are hollow-cut, 
and since they are unbacked I shall never know whether 
he meant to trim them with anything more than the 
India-ink curls. I wonder if in addition to his other 
human and lovable qualities he had an eye for a pretty 
woman? I will not say that none of his subjects are plain, 
simply that most of them are very alluring; I have seen 
no sweeter profile than this young girl’s head with its 
tip-tilted nose and fringe of artless curls. I think I 
shall set her against black velvet; its dusky softness 
would fall in becomingly with her gentle charms. 

Of course I should not have grieved if her background 
had been shaded by Bache with those delicate, filmy 
touches which, in certain lights, show a decided tinge of 
blue. He is the only profilist who, working in the hollow- 
cut method, painted his paper backings, and expressed 
the details of dress with a skill at once fastidious and 
accurate. Doyle, Peale, and Williams all occasionally 
added inked or penciled coiffures; sometimes unskill- 
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fully, again with real taste; William King kept his pro- 
files severely black and unadorned; so did Everet Howard 
and T. Banton, and a host of the lesser silhouettists. 
It remained for Bache to discover and employ this unique 
and delightful method, in which, apparently, he had 
no imitators. 

Of T. Nixon I know very little beyond the fact that in 
1809-10 he was Bache’s partner, and that his colored 
profiles in miniature style do not approach the artistry 
of his collaborator’s work. Really, collaborator is a 
bad word to use; the style of each man is so dissimilar 
that it is impossible they should have joined forces for 
more than a studio companionship; Nixon could n’t 
have done Bache’s profiles; Bache would n’t have done 
Nixon’s. All of Nixon’s profiles that I have had the 
opportunity of examining are well colored, but woodeny; 
they have nothing of Bache’s subtle grace and distinction. 
The ones I have chosen for illustration belong to the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, which, very fortunately, 
owns two more; Nixon is a much rarer name than 
Bache. There is a fifth at the American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester, while Mr. Morse owns the sixth 
that I have seen. On the reverse side of the unframed 
profile at the Antiquarian Society appears the information 
that he was a printer. I cannot substantiate this fact; 
I merely give it for what it is worth, but as profilists 
always had their busy fingers in many pies, it is very 
likely true. 

Mrs. Converse, Baghe’s niece and the owner of his 
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COLORED PROFILES OF PHGSBE SMITH RHODES AND CAPTAIN ROBERT 
RHODES. PAINTED BY T. NIXON IN 1808 


PAINTED AND SHADED PROFILE SIGNED BY BACHE. COURTESY OF 
THE ESSEX INSTITUTE 


THE REVEREND JAMES MORSE, A PAINTED SILHOUETTE BY BACHE 
COURTESY OF MR. GLENN TILLEY MORSE 
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scrapbook, knew nothing of Nixon or his work or his 
partnership with her uncle. His profiles do not assure 
me that he had a sense of humor, but I may be wrong, 
and perhaps some day another delver into the past 
will arise and tell us that T. Nixon shared not only 
Bache’s studio but his many personal virtues of com- 
mon sense, ingenuity, a witty tongue, and “the character 
of a Christian.” 
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PAINTED PROFILES AND PROFILES 
ENGRAVED ON GOLD 


“PROFILES engraved on gold” or “profiles on gold leaf, 
shadowed a little by hatching,” as they seem variously 
to have been described, are very rare indeed in America. 
There are four examples of this genre at Worcester, 
Massachusetts: one in the possession of the Historical 
Society, the other three in the American Antiquarian 
Society. I have seen another, privately owned, but since 
its haughty proprietor forbade my mentioning either 
his name or the place of his abode, and abruptly refused 
permission even to measure, much less reproduce it, 
I now merely record the fact that I once saw a fifth, 
a remarkably fine specimen of A. B. Doolittle’s work. 
What a pity that its beauty cannot be revealed, at least 
in illustration, for all lovers of silhouettes to see and 
admire. Its owner looks like a gentleman, but I think 
he cannot be a scholar; otherwise he would so gladly 
share his knowledge with other collectors. I wonder if 
he ever heard of Nigel, Comptroller of Finances to Henry 
Plantaganet, or read the counsel that wise Bishop gave 
his King, ““Know, Sire, that buried learning, like buried 
treasure, yieldeth no profit.” 

But I must not let my grievance run away with me; 
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it has been the one churlish denial I have met; my other 
experiences have been only those of open-handed gener- 
osity. So, to return to my gilded muttons, and the 
earliest date I have found concerning them, I again 
quote from Bentley’s Diary. On the Fourth of July, 
1804, the Reverend William wrote, “Independence. The 
Day was fair & opened with the Discharge of Cannon & 
ringing of the bell. The number of cannon discharged 
was uncommon & the roar began at 3 o’clock. At 10 
was the order of Procession. In the morning a collection 
of Ladies of Taste began the decoration of the Meeting 
House. The Gallery was festooned, the Pillars wreathed 
& every flower of the season displayed itself. The front 
of the Pulpit was decorated with the Arms of the United 
States, inscribed American Independence. Below was 
an elegant engraving of Jefferson, who was also displayed 
on the front gallery, on glass in gold. On his right hand 
was Washington & on his left a beautiful figure of Liberty. 
On the Sides of the Arms of the State were in gold 
Madison and Gallatin, below Gen. Gates, the immortal 
hero of the Northern Army. In the front below in a 
bust cut by Mr. McIntyre, an ingenious artist of Salem, 
was Gov. Winthrop & a likeness taken by Hazlitt.” 
Whether more than the profiles of Jefferson, Madison, 
and Gallatin were done in engraved gilt, Bentley does 
not precisely state. However, this account of them is 
highly interesting, since all three heads owned by the 
Antiquarian Society — Madison, Gallatin, and John 
Adams—are from Bentley’s own collection. The 
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profiles of Gallatin and Madison were done by Charles 
Peale Polk, the bust of Adams by A. B. Doolittle; the 
signatures, each with the added word “Fecit,” are 
scratched lightly in the shoulder curves. Bentley’s 
casual reference to this work leads me to think that even 
in 1804 it was no especial novelty, and yet this date is 
two years earlier than either Doolittle’s advertisement 
in the New Haven papers, or Dunlap’s mention of 
Jarvis’s profiles on gold leaf. 

The profile of Adams is much the finest of the three; 
its charm survives even in the reproduction. All of the 
heads are practically the same size, three and a half 
inches in length by two and a half at their greatest 
breadth. The process employed in their making was 
evidently quite different from the glass portraits Mrs. 
Nevill Jackson describes, where the glass was covered 
with a mixture of pine soot and beer, the outline of the 
head or figure then drawn in with some sharp-pointed 
instrument, the black outside the drawing removed, 
and the whole glass coated with a backing of either 
gold or silver, thus throwing out, in sharpest relief, a 
sable portrait against a contrasting ground. Or, if the 
process were reversed, showing a gold or silver head 
against an intense black. No, these Worcester silhou- 
ettes are delicately engraved upon glass covered with 
gold leaf, “shadowed,” as Dunlap wrote, “a little by 
hatching.”” I have seen the Baroness Meydell working 
in this medium, skillfully etching a full-length portrait 
of her sister, a technique, which, as a girl, she had learned 
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in Livonia from an old jeweler. The difference in the 
result is that her engraving remained entirely in the gilt, 
the lines themselves revealing the profile, all very much 
like that golden Balloon Ascension in the Desmond Coke 
collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum. In 
the three portraits in the Antiquarian Society the gold, 
but for the heads, has been completely removed so that 
the profiles stand out in a strong contrast of gilt against 
a black surface. 

It is interesting to know that the head of John Adams 
was done, not by Amos Doolittle, the engraver of the 
first series of Revolutionary prints, but by A. B. Doo- 
little, his son, who followed in his father’s footsteps, 
but who was a jeweler as well. The history of the Doo- 
littles is very much like that of many New England 
families of that same time. They came from England 
in the seventeenth century, settling first in Massachusetts, 
then, as so many of the colonists did, moving to Con- 
necticut. Amos, who was of the fifth generation, was 
born in Cheshire, on the sixteenth of May, 1754. How- 
ever, when quite a young man he came to New Haven, 
first plying his trade of a silversmith; a little later, at 
the time of the Revolution, becoming an engraver 
upon copper. He was quite self-taught, and his work, 
always rather crude, is chiefly valuable for being an 
unglorified and accurate representation of everyday life. 
Doolittle himself acted as a sort of model for Earle, the 
young painter who made the drawings from which his 
Revolutionary prints were engraved; “when the artist 
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wished to represent one of the Provincials as loading 
his gun, crouching behind a stone wall when firing on 
the enemy, or any other soldierly employment, he would 
require Mr. Doolittle to put himself in the proper posi- 
tion.” The Reverend William Beardsley, who has given 
a very valuable account of Doolittle in his pamphlet, 
An Old New Haven Engraver and His Work, says that 
he was not quite of the ““embattled farmer”’ class; that is, 
while he belonged to the Governor’s Second Company 
of Guards, and held himself ready to go to the front if 
he were called, he never fought in any important en- 
gagement. He was in the skirmish with the British 
troops at the time they entered New Haven, but war, 
on the whole, hardly entered his life ‘‘save as he pictured 
some phase of it on copper.” Still, he always hoped 
that his Revolutionary prints, his simple but stirring 
pictures of the Battle of Lexington and Concord, would 
so fire the patriotism of America that the entire country 
would be up in arms. 

After the captains and the kings had departed he 
went quietly on with his profession of engraving, to 
which he added other and perhaps more profitable 
employments. An advertisement has been found which 
reads, ‘“‘varnishing, Enameling, etc. at Mr. Amos Doo- 
little’s painting Rooms.” Also, he made and sold silver 
and metal eagles. His son, A. B. Doolittle, the maker 
of the engraved-on-gold profiles, was no doubt his ap- 
prentice at the New Haven shop. This boy was the son 
of his first wife, Sally ———; the rest of her name has never 
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been discovered. In a letter written in reply to an in- 
quiry about doing some work, which he was unable to 
do, Mr. Doolittle adds, ““However, I have a little son 
that has just begun the business, for he has done some 
engraving on copper-plate very well.’’ And there is an 
old print in the possession of Yale University that is 
entitled, “View of the Buildings at Yale College at New 
Haven,” drawn and engraved by A. B. Doolittle; pub- 
lished April 6, 1807, by A. Doolittle and Son, College 
Street, New Haven. It was signed by the son as designer 
and engraver, and published under the firm’s name as 
Doolittle and Son. There was an A. B. Doolittle who 
had a shop on Church Street, “nearly opposite the 
Church,” and whose advertisements began to appear 
in the papers early in 1806. Besides the usual things to 
be found in a jewelry store, he advertises, “Miniatures 
painted and set in a handsome style. Profiles accurately 
taken, and all kinds of devices painted and set.” This 
definitely proves, to my mind, that the Doolittle who 
engraved the portraits on.gold leaf is the son, not the 
father. If I have been overlengthy in my explanations 
you must forgive me; the mistake of attributing these 
gilded heads to Amos Doolittle instead of to A. B. Doo- 
little has been made too often for me not to do what I can 
to clear away false impressions, even at the price of your 
patience. 

Less seems to be known about Charles Peale Polk. 
Of course we are aware that he was a nephew of Charles 
Willson Peale, who painted portraits and made profiles 
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and ran a heterogeneous museum to edify and amuse 
early nineteenth-century Philadelphia. Further facts 
are that Polk was born in Maryland in 1767 and died 
in 1822; that he painted fifty portraits of Washington 
without a sitting, and that he may later have painted 
another one from life. I admire his heads of Madison 
and Gallatin, though less than Doolittle’s profile of 
Adams; they have not quite the same delicacy of execu- 
tion. Both, nevertheless, are quite characteristic of the 
men they represent. Madison’s portrait, with its tight 
little club of hair, is reminiscent of an amusing story, 
current at the time of his nomination for the Presidency, 
which Maude Wilder Goodwin tells in her Life of Dolly 
Madison. “It was said that the barbers were all adherents 
of the Federalists because the leaders of this party all 
wore long queues and powder, and this gave them con- 
stant employment, whereas the Whigs wore short hair 
or small queues, tied carelessly with a ribbon. On the 
nomination of Madison, a barber broke out, ‘The coun- 
try is doomed; what Presidents we might have, sir! 
Just look at Daggett of Connecticut, or Stockton of New 
Jersey! What queues they have got, sir! as big as your 
fist, and powdered every day, sir. like the real gentlemen 
they are. Such men, sir, would confer dignity upon the 
chief magistracy, but this little Jim Madison with a queue 
no bigger than a pipe-stem! Sir, it is enough to make a 
man forswear his country!’ ” 

The etched-on-gold profile of Elias Howe, by an un- 
known artist, is both larger in size and coarser in workman- 
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PROFILE OF ELIAS HOWE, ENGRAVED ON GOLD BY AN UNKNOWN 
ARTIST ABOUT 1845. COURTESY OF THE WORCESTER 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


PAINTED PROFILE SIGNED BY DAY. COURTESY OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


PROFILE OF STEPHEN SALISBURY, PAINTED BY THOMAS EDWARDS 
CIRCA 1824. COURTESY OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
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ship than the heads done by Doolittle and Peale. It is 
quite four and a half inches from the top of the crown 
to the line of the bust curve, and it is much more con- 
ventional; the engraving is heavy, and, altogether, less 
skill is shown in its portrayal. Indeed, it is more delicate 
and pleasing in its reproduction than it is in real life — 
if such a head may be said to be alive. It is, also, much 
later, a thing that puzzled me at first, for the flowing 
locks are romantically early nineteenth century-ish, but 
comparison with a photograph taken about 1845, when 
Howe first obtained his patent for the sewing machine 
which made him a rich man and enshrined his name in 
every domestic woman’s heart, revealed the fact that, 
contrary to fashion at that period, he wore his hair long 
and curly. The smooth profiled countenance utterly 
lacks the character, however, that the photograph shows; 
to quote the resounding words of his biographer, ““The 
picture of Howe exposes a face kept happy by his heart, 
which ever, through all the crushing blows, burned God’s 
chemical of good-will.” 

Ethel Stanwood Bolton says that two other profiles of 
this kind, representing members of the Briscoe family 
and owned by Mrs. Cradock, Pikesville, Maryland, were 
mentioned in the catalogue of an exhibit in 1911 of the 
Colonial Dames of Maryland. Still, since she classes 
the examples at the American Antiquarian Society not 
as engraved on gold leaf, but as the painted-on-gold 
variety, it is impossible to say to just which genre these 
Briscoe portraits belong. I have seen two examples of 
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silhouettes backed with silver, but never the combination 
of black and gold, yet they must have existed, for Cottu, 
in 1811, advertised gilt-on-glass profiles for three dollars 
apiece. But all gold-on-glass work is a very rare expres- 
sion in America; of that you may be certain. When it 
comes to painted profiles we have a longer roll of honor 
to display. 

Already the names of R. Peale, Jarvis, Doyle, Saint- 
Mémin, Cottu, Rossiter, Gimbréde, Plummer, and Ells- 
worth have been mentioned as painters of profiles in 
natural tints. Saint-Mémin’s pretty ladies, I am con- 
vinced, will capture your hearts as they did mine; in the 
meantime may I present to you another émigré artist 
and his work? Thomas Gimbréde was a Maryland pro- 
filist; by necessity, I suppose, since the directories of 
1810 and 1812 list him as a miniature painter living at 1, 
South Street, Baltimore. Dunlap gives an interesting 
though contemptuous sketch of this exile who settled, 
very naturally, among his own compatriots in Baltimore. 
“Peter Henri and Thomas Gimbréde, both by birth 
Frenchmen, and both, at one period of their lives, 
miniature painters. Henri painted at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and afterward in Philadelphia. His skill does not 
entitle him to notice; the same may be said of Gimbréde, 
but his indefatigable fund of animal spirits and his 
unwearied exertions made him a conspicuous object. I 
have been told that he was first known in New York as 
a dancing master. I first knew him as a miniature painter 
without employment. He then tried engraving, and did 
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some work for publishers of books, and had a_ book- 
shop of some extent and several apprentices. The prints 
he has published from drawings from himself show his 
utter want of skill and knowledge of the art, yet he was 
appointed teacher of drawing to the Military Academy 
of West Point. In this situation he continued until 
his death in December 1833. It must have required 
uncommon talents, or what is called cleverness, to teach 
that which he did not know; but by placing before his 
pupils approved models, and making himself acceptable, 
he got on! . . . He was.an enthusiast in natural magnet- 
ism, and is said to have suffered from it.”’ 

I confess I do not agree with the carping Dunlap; 
judging from the one painted profile of Gimbréde’s 
that I have seen, I think very well of his work. His 
likeness of Richea Etting, who was born in 1792, and 
died, a very old lady, in 1881, is a delicate and engaging 
water color. Her cheek is faintly tinged with rose; 
her brown hair, touched with warm golden lights, is dressed 
high and held by a tortoise-shell comb, and filmy 
ruffles around the shoulders soften her short-waisted 
Empire gown. Unfortunately, through the illness of the 
owner, I could not obtain permission to add her charms 
to my book. Later on I hope to, but until I do you may 
admire her any time you visit the Maryland Historical 
Society. I should rate Gimbréde higher than either 
Edwin Plummer, who worked in Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts, in the twenties, and painted tight little figures 
sitting on rigid mahogany sofas, or James Sanford 
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Ellsworth, a Connecticut profilist of the same date, 
whose coloring is praiseworthy, but whose men and 
women always seem a little out of drawing. 

Thomas Edwards,’ a Boston artist of the twenties, 
may have painted profiles in natural colors (his prices 
would seem to indicate this), but so far I have seen only 
instances of his use of warm browns and slatish grays, 
relieved by brushings of gold in the hair and lines of » 
black in the men’s coats. (I have never found a female 
Edwards.) His advertisement appeared in the Columbian 
Centinel, January 5, 1824: — 


Tuomas Epwarps, No. 73 MARKET-STREET 
CONTINUES TO PAINT 

Portraits from $30 to $60 
Miniatures on Ivory Paper $5 to $10 
Profiles from 50 cents to $5 
Landscape, Flower and Figure Drawing Taught. 
Specimens of the above to be seen at John B. Jones’, Mar- ° 
ket-street — Messrs Munro & Francis, Cornhill — and at 
E. Cotton’s, corner of Franklin-street. 
Ladies and Gentlemen are invited to see Mr. E’s specimens 
at his Rooms. 
Drawings of all sorts made and lent. 
An assortment of the best Oil and Water Colors & for sale. 


My candid friend, the editor of Antiques, has just 
brought back from London a pair of profiles that I 
would swear were by the same brush, and, oddly enough, 
there was an E. C. Edwards working in the same year 
in England. Could they, perhaps, have been brothers, 
and trained in the same school? 


1Bayley and Goodspeed note that Edwards was a frequent exhibitor in the 
early days of the Boston Athenzeum. 
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Only a few collections show examples of Edwards’s 
work; Day, who somewhat resembles him in style, is 
rather more frequently found. And yet his is by no 
means a common name; any amateur of profiles might 
gladly welcome at least a few of his best examples. I 
say “best’’ because, until I looked over the silhouettes 
in the Library of Congress, I did not believe that Day 
could paint a black bust without making it clumsy and 
muddy and wholly unattractive; everything of this sort 
that dealers sent me I invariably returned with alac- 
rity. The pair at Washington may have been intended 
as valentines, for they both are mounted on the pret- 
tily embossed paper with love knots, ribbons, and 
flowers, those posies that used to blossom for our grand- 
mothers on the fourteenth of February. As to the pro- 
files themselves, they are very delicately painted in 
black, the heads quite unrelieved except for soft tendrils 
of hair, while around each slender throat there is a 
gossamer-light frill shaded to that soft gray-blue tone 
which Bache so frequently used. 

Still, these, in my experience, are an exception; it is 
by his profiles, painted in olive-green and gilded elabo- 
rately, that Day’s excellence is most frequently shown. 
For a long time I thought I had the finest pair of this 
sort in America: Sarah Fenton and Edward Trego, pro- 
filed in 1834. Unblushingly I proclaimed their worth and 
confidently challenged all comers; then, two or three 
years ago, I was forced to recant. Mrs. Furness of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, has two ancestral profiles, taken by 
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Day in Philadelphia, that utterly surpass mine. The 
green is a trifle fainter, but the gilding is much superior; 
the lady’s ruffled cap and folded fichu are so meticu- 
lously dotted with gold that you get the effect of a 
real lace fabric. Her smoothly banded hair is streaked 
with gold, and there is a gilded ribbon to tie her stately 
headdress. The man’s head, though equally well done, 
is less extravagantly adorned; his hair and side whisker 
are brushed lightly with gilding, and the folded black 
and gold stock and resplendent brass buttons are clear 
and characteristic. 

Day appears to have worked only in Philadelphia; all 
the examples of his work that I have seen came directly 
from this city. It may be that he is the Augustus Day 
listed in De Silva’s Philadelphia Directory for 1833 as 
a painter living at 54, Duke Street. No first name is 
ever given on his profiles; he signed them merely, “Day 
Fecit,’’ the words written in a fine and careful script. 
Whether he painted portraits more ambitious than these 
profiles I do not know, but he did descend to hollow- 
cuttings. Mrs. Hampton Carson has two silhouettes 
stamped “Day’s Patent”: one quite plain; the other, 
a woman’s head, decorated with frills, ribbons, and cap- 
edge touched in with India ink. It would be pleasant 
to own one of his machine-made profiles, for they are 
very rare. But if, like me, you have a middling purse, 
and must choose, by all means take one of Day’s painted 
busts, green patterned with gold, or black embellished with 
shadowy laces. It will add more lustre to your collection. 
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VII 
“THE CELEBRATED MASTER HUBARD” 


Doers anybody ever really know the exact age of an 
“Infant Phenomenon’? I ask because Master James 
Hubard, the first of the boy prodigies, has so many 
different ages attributed to his début. We are told 
that he began cutting silhouettes at twelve; then again, 
thirteen is the age given, while, from a comparison of 
other dates, I am convinced that he must have been 
fifteen. Still, out of this tangle I have been able to un- 
ravel some definite facts, and I here present them to 
you. He was already a British celebrity when he came 
to New York in 1824— according to Charles Henry 
Hart, ‘‘within a few days of Lafayette’s arrival,” land- 
ing, no doubt, at Castle Garden just as the Marquis 
had done, but probably without any attendant pomp and 
ceremony, since he yet had his American mark to make. 

If, as both Mrs. Nevill Jackson and Mr. Hart believe, 
he was seventeen when he reached the United States, 
he could have been working at his profession for but 
five years, at the most, in Great Britain. During that 
time, however, he had cut a fairly wide swath for one 
so young: he made his début at Ramsgate in September 
1822 (he must have been fifteen!), where his talent so 
favorably impressed the Duchess of Kent, who was at 
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Townley House, that he took portraits of all her suite; 
he profiled Queen Victoria when she was a slender little 
princess; he was honored by the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society, and at the instance of George Combe, the 
phrenologist, given a silver palette by its members in 
recognition of his genius. This palette is still in the 
possession of his daughter, Mrs. John Lloyd of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, an old, old lady now, whose mind dwells 
only in the past. It is her dearest treasure, this piece 
of silver, measuring four by six inches, and inscribed 
with the words, “Presented to Master James Hubard 
by the admirers of his genius in the City of Glasgow, 
February 14th, 1824.’’ An enduring valentine, mounted 
on black velvet, it hangs upon her parlor wall, and Mrs. 
Lloyd has a way of taking people by the arm, leading 
them up to it, and saying, “See that! It was my father S. 
His friends gave it to him.” 

But I talk of age when I should be praising youth. 
So let me go back, and quote an old Irish broadside of 
Hubard’s that I found in Mrs. Nevill Jackson’s History 
of Silhouettes: — 


FACING THE GEORGE HoTEL, GALWAY 
ENTRANCE, 76, Hic STREET 
THE PAPYROLAMIA OF THE CELEBRATED Master Husarp 
LitrLe Jonn, THE Murrin Man 


Then follows a rough wood block representing a 
grotesque figure. 
Collection of accurate Delineations of Flowers, Trees, Per- 
spective Views: Architectural, Military, Sporting Pieces: 
Family Groups; Portraits of Distinguished Individuals, etc. ; 


Elegantly Mounted Pictures and Backgrounds, by W. G. 
Wall, Esqre., Dublin, together with 7 grand Oriental Paint- 
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ings of the most celebrated views of North America, Taken 
on the spot by Eminent British artist. 
Admission 1/ 

For which money each visitor is to receive a correct like- 
ness in Bust, cut in 20 seconds, without drawing or machine, 
by sight alone, and simply with a pair of scissors, by a boy of 
14. Those who are averse to sitting for the Likeness are pre- 
sented with some small specimen of the youthful artist’s 
talents. 

Likenesses both in ink and colors. 
Style from 7s. 6d. up by artists. Frames in Gilt. 

Visitors are enabled to return to the Gallery by introducing 
a Stranger. 

Open from 10 till Dusk. 


It is interesting to compare this handbill with his 
first advertisement in the Columbian Centinel of Boston, 
which appeared November 16, 1825. Here his paper 
cuttings are described as “Papyrotomia,” a far more 
probable combination for the two Greek words which 
are its foundation, signifying “‘paper’ and “‘to cut.” 
I agree with Mrs. Nevill Jackson that “Papyrolamia”’ 
is a fearsome word — it is also incorrect. Apparently 
Hubard always depended for publicity upon enticing 
extras, somebody to bang the big bass drum; abroad it 
was the “celebrated views’; in America it was the 
“‘Panharmonicum.” 


EXHIBITION 
OF THE 
PANHARMONICUM 
AND 
PAPYROTOMIA 
AT THE 
Husarp GALLERY 
Julien Hall is open daily, from 11 till 2, 
and from half past 6 till half past 9 o’clock. 
The Panharmonicum itself is a wonderful piece of musical 
mechanism, which, in itself, performs a delightful concert on 
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206 instruments, and is allowed by connoisseurs to execute 
in the finest possible style, the most sublime compositions of 
the greatest masters. 

The Papyrotomia, or Hubard Gallery, is a splendid collec- 
tion of Cuttings in paper, the productions of Master Hubard, 
a boy who possesses the peculiar faculty of delineating every 
object in Nature or Art, simply with a pair of common 
scissors. 

Admission 50 cents, which entitles the Visitor to see the 
Exhibition, and to obtain a correct Likeness, cut with scissors 
in 20 seconds, by Master Hubard without drawing or 
machine, or any kind of outline. 

Visitors will, by inserting their names in the book kept at 
the Gallery, have the privilege of returning, either by paying 
25 cents, or by introducing a Friend. 

Whole length portraits taken in any position or avocation; 
Family Groups; Likenesses of Animals, Carriages, etc., either 
in plain cuttings or elegantly bronzed. 

A few season tickets will be issued at 42c. each. 


The time of cutting remained the same, but the prices, 
you perceive, had doubled; testimony, without doubt, 
to the high cost of living in America! 

Mr. Hart speaks of Hubard as being well “press- 
agented,” “‘adroitly put forward by the newspapers.” 
Unquestionably he was. Still, in the New York Spectator 
of an approximate date, I have been unable to find 
such prominence accorded him. Advertisements there 
were in plenty: The Skaneateles Female Boarding 
School, An Unprecedented Method of Purifying Feathers, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, but of James Hubard, profilist 
and prodigy, no trace. I am inclined to think that 
he made a real sensation in Boston. In the same issue 
of the Centinel, on the editorial page, a place usually 
devoted to scathing denunciations of the Democratic 
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Party, the following little comment is printed: We 
notice with satisfaction the extension of a liberal patron- 
age to the exhibitions of Master Hubard at his elegant 
Room at the corner of Congress and Milk Street. His 
skill in producing instant and correct Profiles with the 
use of a pair of scissors only, has been highly and de- 
servedly extolled. The Gallery also contains an excel- 
lent Panharmonicum, composed of over 200 instruments, 
and other exhibitions, well-worthy the attention of the 
scientific as well as the curious.” 

The first advertisement was repeated, with slight 
alterations, on the twenty-third of November, and, on 
the twenty-sixth, a “Concert on the Panharmonicum 
and a Grand Promenade’”’ was advertised. (How could 
I ever have thought of early nineteenth-century Boston 
as a carping and cheerless place?) And on December 
twenty-fourth there were great rejoicings; Puritan preju- 
dices against Christmas were very likely outworn by 
then; anyhow, the notice reads: “The Hubard Gallery 
of Cuttings, Julien Hall, Milk Street, is now handsomely 
decorated with evergreens. A fine large equestrian statue 
of Washington, cut by Master Hubard, occupies the 
centre of the decorations, with a whole-length figure of 
Lafayette and of De Witt Clinton, both taken from life 
by Master H., and allowed striking likenesses. These 
additional attractions will continue during Christmas 
week. Catalogues of the cuttings and a list of the 
musical compositions may be had of the doorkeeper for 
six cents each.” 
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On January 11 it was advertised that the Gallery 
would shortly close, and the Papyrotomia and the 
Panharmonicum ‘“‘be removed to the South.” “Those 
who intend to complete their family collection of pro- 
files are invited to visit Julien Hall, opposite the bot- 
tom of Federal Street, as early as possible. The Hall is 
brilliantly lighted, and forms a delightful evening Prom- 
enade. A memoir of Master Hubard with the catalogues 
for 614 cents.” (This memoir, I believe, contained a key 
to the Papyrotomia.) 

But it was on the twenty-fourth of January that the 
most interesting Hubard tribute was published; in the 
“Fount Extra” (the “Fount’’ being the name for the 
Centinel’s poet’s corner) were printed: — 


LINES 
ADDRESSED TO Master Husarp 
ON VISITING HIS 
GALLERY OF CUTTINGS 


What though denied the pencil’s aid, 
The magic tint of light and shade, 
Yet, Hubard, yet ’t is yours to trace 
The living lineaments of the face, 

As each acuter line you feel, 

To point the well-conducted Steel, 
To fashion with unerring eye, 

And with the boasted Chissel vie. 


Called forth by thy creative wand, 

The summoned shapes before us stand; 
To Nature true with spirit fraught, 

In “paper statuary” wrought: 

Embodied by thy plastic power, 

Behold the emblem of an hour, 

The fragrant nursling of the earth — 
The garden’s pride fresh springs to birth; 
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To feast with new delight the eyes, 

See Love’s luxurious image rise: 

See Towers and Temples swell to view, 
And trees put on their dress anew; 

Cities and crowded marts appear, 

And spires to Heaven their summits rear. 


See group on group their call obey, 

Start into life and own their sway; 

The Huntsman horsed — the impatient steed — 
The rural sport — the rival speed — 

The instinctive hound — the bounding chase — 
The measured course — the finished race — 
The dogs let loose — the stag at bay — 

The pack’s full cry — and hark away. 


See antique heads in classic grace, 
The Roman brow, the Grecian face, 
The lady, delicate and prim, 

The fop, most exquisitely slim, 

The politician, jockey — knave — 
The Dragon and St. George the brave, 
The Combatant armed Cap a pee, 

The mingled fray of cavalry. 


The Scholar and the Gentleman, 
Scotch piper and the artisan, 
Equestrian statue, fixed, sedate, 
The man of war, the Man of State, 
Boxer, beggar, gladiator, 

Poet, Priest and Legislator; 

The pastime throng, the gazing ring, 
The Monarch, every inch a King; 
In perfect miniature exprest, 
Himself of all the drolls the best, 
The laugh of all the laughing crew, 
See Dr. Syntax full in view. 


— And Him behold, though last, not least, 
Amid the intellectual feast; 

The first in Peace, the first in War — 

And him in glory next, the Star 

In Freedom’s radiant circle set, 

Our own adopted — Lafayette. 
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Go on, thrice gifted youth, proceed, 

Win and enjoy the honest meed, 

A seat among the Arts to claim, 

And wear the wreath of well-earned fame. 


Almost a rhymed catalogue, you see, of Hubard’s 
cuttings; scarcely poetry, and abounding in cliche and 
euphuism, but still an interesting picture of the taste 
of the times. In 1819 Dr. Syntax’s Three Tours had 
reached an eighth edition, and his vogue was not 
limited to blue china, wigs, race horses, and coats — 
all kinds of things were named after this early nine- 
teenth-century mock hero. Another point of interest 
is the indication of the enormous revival of Washington 
worship attendant upon the second visit of Lafayette. 
Blue China tells that story, too. And if but one half of 
this poetical list is true —it runs to dozens of designs 
—we must rank Hubard’s versatility as higher than 
either Brown’s or Edouart’s; even beyond Eveline von 
Meydell’s, the very crown of praise! 

Other verses were written to Master Hubard; I find, 
on February 18, a reference to the ““Hubard Prize Poem”’ 
which the author, Mr. Blake, politely consented to de- 
liver to an admiring audience. Apparently it was a 
description of the charms of the Panharmonicum as 
well as praises of the Papyrotomia. The last days of 
the show began to be advertised with some degree of 
truth on March 4. But the Gallery continued its recep- 
tions for a few weeks longer, and on March 25 we read, 
“New Music. The Boston Cadet’s March, arranged 
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and adapted to the Panharmonicum by Marshall Pratt, 
will be performed this and every subsequent evening, 
during the present month. Persons wishing for Bronze 
Likenesses, Portraits in Full Length, or the Likenesses 
of Favorite Animals, are recommended to call between 
the hours of 11 and 1, or 4 and 5 during the day. Those 
who have objected to sit to Master Hubard may have 
their likenesses taken in an adjoining room, between 
the hours of 11 and 2, by another protogée of Mr. Smith, 
who possesses the same rare talent.’ Alas, that we shall 
never know who this unnamed profilist was — nor why 
certain captious critics “objected”! They missed a chance 
of being excellently portrayed. 

The same advertisement was repeated March 29 — 
then silence. The thrice-gifted youth had proceeded to 
Philadelphia, where he exhibited his silhouettes at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1826-27-28; 
as Charles Henry Hart says, ‘‘a pretty good evidence 
of their merit.” I was unable to find many traces of his 
industry in this city; no whole-lengths, although there 
may be treasures hidden in private collections. There 
are, however, six black busts by Hubard in the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. They are the portraits of 
some of the members of a local literary club, and the 
frame is patriotically interesting, since it was made 
from the flooring of Independence Hall, where the 
Declaration and the Constitution were drafted. 

In Boston, Hubard had been inspired by the genius 
of Gilbert Stuart, but it was at Philadelphia that his 
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first painting was exhibited at the Academy in 1829." 
A pupil of Sully’s, and an untiring worker, he soon 
became known as a skillful artist whose special forte 
was small whole-length portraits in cabinet size. His 
silhouette-cutting, of course, had been an excellent prep- 
aration for this later development; Homer Eaton Keyes 
credits him with “‘a surprising gift for grasping totalities 
of mass and proportion, and for indicating those niceties 
of construction in flesh and bone wherein lie individual 
distinction.” 

Naturally he went on with his profiles as well as his 
paintings, for the knell of the silhouette’s passing was 
not rung for more than twenty years later. In Baltimore, 
where he went after quitting Philadelphia, he has left 
two fine bronzed whole-lengths for us to envy. I much 
prefer the Hubard profile of Solomon Etting to the sil- 
houette Edouart did of the same man ten years later; 
it is less conventional, much more a real person. And 
the admirable portrait of Dr. Edward Johnson Coale, 
an eminent Maryland physician, and one of the founders 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, is an excellent 
example of what Master Hubard could do at his best. 
Still, his gilding never has the warm glow that either 

1“Mr. Hubard had two very well painted heads in the exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, last May (1834). Robt. W. Weir, previous to 
going to Europe, persuaded Hubard to try oil painting and left him his materials 
for commencing. I know he has had the advice of Sully. He was brought to this 
country, a boy, as Master Hubard, by some person or persons, who made money 
by his ingenuity as a cutter of profiles in paper, at which he was uncommonly 
clever. He now, as I am informed, is a portrait painter in Baltimore.” — Dun- 


lap’s History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States. He 
is also represented by a portrait of John C. Calhoun in the Corcoran Gallery. 
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FULL-LENGTH BRONZED PORTRAIT OF DR. EDWARD J. COALE, BY 
HUBARD. COURTESY OF MRS. FRANCIS T. REDWOOD 
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Frith or Hervé were able to give their shadows; his 
gold brushing always seems a trifle coarse and heavy- 
lined, and Master Hankes, his successor, though less 
generally gifted, is his superior in this detail. On the 
other hand, his painting is delicate and delightful; the 
silhouettes of Martin Van Buren and his daughter-in- 
law, Angelica, prove that. Bigarrades, Edouart would 
have called them, for her curls are touched with gold, 
her white cap trimmed with blue ribbons, the shadows 
of her face and sleeves paled a little. I find her charming, 
and I like “little Van” too, with his lightly gilded 
hair, his dignified stock, and the general air of elegance 
which helped to drive him out of office. Here is one of 
the “Singing Campaign”’ ballads that did it: — 
Old Tip he wears a homespun suit, he has no ruffled shirt — 
wirt — wit; 
But Mat he has the golden plate, and he’s a little squirt — 
wirt — wirt! 

Silhouettes like these are tremendously rare, and so, 
indeed, are the bronzed whole-lengths; a collector who 
owns one is fortunate. Ordinarily you find the black 
busts, cut with quite an air, and with a very decided 
scooping bust curve, and stamped, “Cut with Scissors 
by Master Hubard without Drawing or Machine.” I 
bought one of these a few years ago for five dollars — 
but I could n’t do it to-day! Another variant of the 
label, from a Hubard owned in Charleston, reads, ““With- 
out drawing or Machine at the Gallery of Cuttings and 
Panharmonicum Concert Hall,’’ and I have seen a very 
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elaborate one which gives a synopsis of his work from 
his début in 1822 to his tour through “the United States 
and the Canadas.” It may have been printed in Canada, 
for the price of cutting is given as one shilling. 

As for the groups that started into life and owned 
his sway, I have seen only one, a very fine cut-and- 
painted picture in the Glenn Tilley Morse collection. 
The background shows a rustic stableyard with the ac- 
cessories of wheelbarrow, pitchfork, and broom, while 
the profiles are a spirited brown horse, a man dressed 
in the costume of the late eighteen-thirties, and a very 
fat black and white dog. The actual date is given in 
one corner, 1839, proof positive that Master Hubard 
went on with his silhouettes after taking up painting. 
It may have been done in the South; certainly Hubard 
spent the latter part of his life there, for it was in Rich- 
mond, on February 25, 1862, that he met his tragic 
end. An ardent sympathizer with the South in the 
Civil War, he invented an explosive for the use of the 
Confederate Army, and was killed by the bursting of a 
shell that he was filling. 

Very little is known of boy or man except from his 
interesting work and the voluminous preludes of its 
advertising. His daughter, Mrs. Lloyd, had always 
hoped to write her father’s biography, a happy task 
now made impossible by her age. But perhaps some day 
one of his descendants will gather together her notes, 
and tell the world more about Master Hubard, prodigy 
and profilist. 
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Vill 
THREE OTHER PRODIGIES 


CLICHES are my detestation; otherwise I should begin 
this chapter with the trite remark that “nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,’’ and I should also add that Master 
Hubard came and saw and conquered, thus preparing 
the way for another boy prodigy, Master Hankes. Per- 
sonally we know very little of this silhouettist; much 
less than about James Hubard. We have nothing to 
tell us whether he was tall or short, slender or chubby — 
not even his first name is given! The shadows that he 
cut, and the advertisements that record his work, must 
sum him up for us. I always wonder, though, just which 
prodigy Oliver Wendell Holmes had in mind when he 
wrote those sparkling verses to the lovely Incognita 
whose portrait, according to Ethel Stanwood Bolton, 
hangs in the Atheneum gallery: — 


Pray did you ever hear, my love, 
Of boys that go about 

Who for a very trifling sum, 
Will snip one’s portrait out? 

I’m not averse to red and white, 
But all things have their place; 

I think a profile cut in black 
Would suit your style of face! 


Holmes would have been nineteen when Master Hankes 
was cutting in 1828; his own profile might have been 
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“snipped” at some Concert Hall, and the “trifling sum”’ 
of twenty-five cents impressed upon his youthful mind. 
Still, who can tell) It might have been Master Hubard 
three years earlier. 

Felt, in his Annals of Salem, writes in 1828, under the 
head of “‘Paper Cuttings”: “Master Hankes, as the suc- 
cessor of the celebrated Master Hubard, is advertised 
as capable of ‘delineating every object in nature and 
art’ with extraordinary correctness. This he did by 
means of paper and scissors, merely looking at the 
subject represented. It took him but a few seconds to 
give an exact bust of any person he saw. At Concert 
Hall, where his talent was fully and successfully tested, 
was the papyrotomia, or a curious collection of paper 
cuttings.”” He then goes on, “In this department of art, 
several young ladies of Salem have greatly excelled.” 
They did; I have seen a few examples, and they are 
quaintly amusing and, occasionally, very well done. 

Now references are all well enough in themselves, 
but it is never my nature to rest happy with one when, 
by searching through old newspapers, I may read the 
original advertisement. Here is the first that I have 
actually seen, in the Salem Register of July 10, 1828: — 

NOVEL AND INTERESTING EXHIBITION 
ConcerT HaALn 
FOR A SHORT TIME 
THE PapyROTOMIA 
ACCOMPANIED BY THE TALENTED YOUNG ARTIST 
Master HaNnkKES 


THE IMMEDIATE AND ONLY SUCCESSOR TO THE CELEBRATED 
Master HusBarp 
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The Papyrotomia is a numerous collection of Cuttings in 
Paper executed in a style which has astonished the first 
Artists in Europe, and attracted admiring crowds in Great 
Britain and America. It consists of Sporting, Military and 
Architectural Subjects, Flowers, Trees, Portraits of dis- 
tinguished individuals in Europe and America. 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS 


For which each visitor is entitled to see the Gallery of 
Cuttings, and to obtain a Correct Likeness in Bust, cut in a 
few seconds without drawing or machine. By sight alone! 
and simply with a common pair of scissors by Master Hankes, 
a youth who possesses the rare talent of delineating every 
object in Nature or Art, in the same extraordinary manner. 
Full length Portraits 1, 25. Likenesses elegantly finished in 
bronze by Mr. Reynolds 50 cents extra and upwards, Like- 
nesses in colors. ; 

Open daily at the Concert Hall, from 10 to 1 — from 3 to 6 
—and from 8 till % past 9. Catalogues furnished. The 
room is brilliantly illuminated every evening. 


After advertising in several issues, stressing the fact, 
in large, firm, black letters, that “next Tuesday will 
be the last day” (a bait of never-returning opportunity 
which many profilists have dangled), he announces: — 


SPLENDID ADDITION 
TO THE 
PAPYROTOMIA 

Owing to the numerous applications for likenesses, and at 
the request of many citizens, etc., — Master Hankes has 
been induced to furnish an elegant and elaborate view of 
York Minster, the most splendid Gothic structure in Great 
Britain. This is entirely delineated with scissors, and it is 
the most extensive production ever attempted. 


He probably remained in Salem not quite a month, 
for his notices cease after August 7. The Essex Institute, 
most happy hunting ground for silhouettes, has a few 
of the bronzed busts, and one whole-length, the profile 
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of its founder, Dr. Edward Augustus Holyoke, the only 
full-length Hankes I have ever seen. It is in plain, un- 
relieved black with a gray-washed “foot-ground,” and 
is marked, “Gallery of Cuttings, cut by Master Hankes 
with Common Scissors.”” Dr. Holyoke died the year 
after his profile was taken, on March 31, 1829; he must 
have been a remarkable old man, for, if I have the dates 
right, and he was born in 1728, he was a hundred years 
old when Hankes cut his silhouette. It is a very effective 
profile, and though it would be rarer bronzed, still its 
sombre black more befits great age; gold would be 
unworthy pranking. 

I wonder if Master Hankes, like Hubard, began life 
in England? “The elegant and elaborate view of York 
Minster’ — of which no trace remains — seems to point 
to his English origin. (But what adjectives to apply 
to the vast magnificence of a Gothic cathedral!) Mrs. 
Nevill Jackson refers to him in her silhouettes list only 
as “Hanks, Master. Silhouettist mentioned in the 
Catalogue of the Exhibition of the Maryland Society 
of Colonial Dames of America, held January, 1911. 
The name occurs on a silhouette of Miss Henrietta 
Moffett, belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Whitbridge.”’ 

And here is another conjecture, quite a private one, 
which has just occurred to me. Could Hankes have 
been the other “protogée of Mr. Smith, who possesses 
the same rare talent’? He not only borrowed Hubard’s 
mantle of fame, and used the same descriptive and 
terrible term, ““Papyrotomia’’; he also went about the 
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country with the “Panharmonicum.” If Mr. Smith was 
financing this profile venture what would be more natural? 
Miss McCormack, who has given me much valuable 
assistance, has sent me a copy of a Charleston adver- 
tisement from the Courier of January 10, 1828. (Hankes 
seems to have reversed the ordinary route of the travel- 
ing silhouettist, and journeyed from the South to the 
North.) 


Witt Open Tuis Evenine 
AT SEVEN O’cLocK 
THe PapyROTOMIA 
OR GALLERY OF 
Paper CuTTINGSs 
THE ONLY EXHIBIT OF THE KIND IN THE WorLp! 


Executed by Masters Hubard and Hankes, in a style 
which has astonished the first Artists in Europe, and at- 
tracted admiring crowds in all the Principle Cities in Great 
Britain and America, will be exhibited in Mr. Lege’s Room, 
Queen Street, between Church and Meeting Streets. 

Admittance 50 cents; children are only charged the price 
of a likeness, namely, 25 cents. 

Visiters are presented with striking likenesses of them- 
selves cut in a few seconds without the least aid from any 
Drawing or Machine. By Master Hankes, a youth who 
possesses the rare talent of delineating every object in Nature 
and Art, simply with a pair of common scissors. 

Full length Likenesses, plain or elegantly bronzed. Like- 
nesses of Horses, dogs, etc., taken during the day. Frames 
in great variety. Likenesses copied. 

Persons who have once visited the exhibit and inserted 
their names in the Gallery Register, may return in future by 
paying 25 cents or have gratuitous admission by introducing 
a friend. 

The Gallery is brilliantly lighted in the Evenings. Ad- 
mission from 11 till 2, from 4 till 5, from 7 till 9, 


On the whole, this reads more like one of Master 
Hubard’s advertisements, and it is highly possible, since 
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in 1828 young James was exhibiting his own profiles in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, that Mr. 
Smith, availing himself of Hubard’s already established 
reputation, went on tour with his other “protogée” 
prodigy, and took along the whole bag of tricks: the 
Papyrotomia (most of the cuttings done, I fancy, by 
Hubard) and the Panharmonicum, which is described 
in the Courier as “‘a union of 206 real musical instru- 
ments, possessing the full power of a Military band, 
with the sweetness and delicacy of an Italian orchestra. 
It is constructed on self-moving principles, and is open 
for the inspection of the curious.” 

Master Hankes must have made a favorable impres- 
sion in Charleston; the Gallery of Cuttings was adver- 
tised until April 14, over three months, a really long stay 
for any profilist anywhere. It may be that his youth as 
well as his ingenuity made an appeal to the gentry of 
Charleston. Effusive “Lines” were not penned to him; 
no minor poet hailed him as a “‘thrice-gifted youth”’; 
but a commendatory letter was printed a few days after 
his shadow-show opened. “Curiosity led me to visit 
on Tuesday evening last, the Papyrotomia or Gallery of 
Paper Cutting, and the exhibit of it both pleased and 
astonished me. Such a number and variety of the 
human face and figure, with a multitude of other objects, 
executed with a pair of scissors, is truly a novelty of 
art. Several accurate likenesses were taken of ladies 
and gentlemen by Master Hankes in a few minutes. 
By this ingenious mode of delineation, the outlines, 
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and much of the expression of the face, is obtained for 
a mere trifle. A survey of the Gallery of the Cuttings 
constitutes, of itself, an amusement to the.. . Visitor.” 

On March 4, when the Panharmonicum appeared as 
a musical sideshow, the Papyrotomia was moved from 
Mr. Lege’s to the Market Street Museum. Threatening 
“last days’ began to appear in the papers: “In Queen 
Street so many deferred until the last day, that he found 
it impossible to take their likenesses. Numbers, who 
were at that time disappointed, have since had an op- 
portunity of revisiting him, but as his stay cannot be 
prolonged after Thursday, those who may be disap- 
pointed on that day, will have no further opportunity. 
The Papyrotomia and Panharmonicum will immediately 
accompany Master Hankes to Baltimore.” Still, for 
the sake of sweet charity, he did relent, and advertised 
that he would “remain one day longer to give an exhibi- 
tion and concert for the benefit of the ‘Society for Pro- 
moting the Gospel among Seamen.’’”’ A week later, “at 
the urgent request of families in the country,” both 
concert and cuttings were repeated, and, after the Pan- 
harmonicum moved North, Master Hankes still lingered 
on. 

It is surprising that with all this industry and en- 
couragement so few of his profiles are to be found in 
Charleston; in the recent exhibition at the Museum 
fifteen were shown; only one was bronzed, and none 
were full length. From my own experience, however, I 
should consider the unrelieved black busts rarer than 
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the gilded examples; I have seen but one of this kind, 
a woman’s head in Miss Mary Martin’s collection. I 
wonder if Master Hankes did his own bronzing at 
Charleston? In Salem we know that it was Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s task; perhaps I should not have given Master 
Hankes himself the credit of gilding better than Master 
Hubard. Gilded or plain, however, his profiles are 
moderately rare; unconsidered trifles, no doubt they 
were tossed away with the same indifference that my | 
generation showed for tintypes. One of my friends found 
a pair of his pretty golden girls who, literally, were 
coming to dust on the floor of a deserted house. Thank 
Heaven, she rescued their shades from this chimney- 
sweeper’s oblivion! Glenn Tilley Morse, who has nearly 
every profilist in the world, owns several examples of 
Hankes’s work; there are a number in the Essex Institute, 
and I can count them by twos and threes in various col- 
lections of my acquaintance. But they are not common. 
I know no variation from his usual mark, “Gallery of 
Cuttings, Cut by Master Hankes with Common Scis- 
sors,” and his bust curve, sometime like the scooping line 
of Hubard, rounds deeper under the arm. 

After Hankes left New England he may have vanished 
into air for all I know of him; certainly he attained no 
after-celebrity like Master Hubard’s; in that he was 
much more genuinely an Infant Phenomenon. Miss 
Honeywell lasted longer. She began her bizarre cutting 
in 1806, and, according to a named and dated profile 
in the Essex Institute, she went on with her unique 
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work until 1848. I never like to say that anything is 
impossible, and it may be that Miss Honeywell lived to 
be threescore and worked to the last, but in this case I 
believe that Mrs. Wentworth Winchester of Peabody, 
who gave the Institute this Honeywell silhouette of her- 
self, must have remembered badly; to the very old, years\ 
slip by so easily. Felt, in his Annals of Salem, mentions 
Miss Honeywell in 1809, and seems more impressed with 
her watchpapers, embroidery, and fancy pieces than he 
does with her profiles. It is the Columbian Centinel of 
June 21, 1806, which offered me the first detailed account 
of her appearance: —’ 


To Tue BENEVOLENT AND CuRIOUS 


The Citizens of Boston and the public in General are 
respectfully informed, That a more singular and surprising 
instance of the wonderful productions of nature, was, 
perhaps, never before demonstrated than in 

A Youne Lapy 
now residing at, and entirely disconnected with, the 
CotumBIAN Museum, Milk Street, Boston. Nature has de- 
prived this Young Lady of the use of Hands and Feet, but 
the amends made in the exercise of her other faculties are 
astonishing to the beholders, and must lead them to admire 
the infinite wisdom and goodness of Providence. 

This unfortunate young lady, without the use of hands 
or feet, has taught herself to perform several kinds of employ- 
ment with the assistance of the mouth only, which she has 
consented to perform in public. She will paint, mix colors, 
thread a needle, cut paper or cloth, with scissors held in her 
mouth, &. 

She is about nineteen years of age, was born of poor but 
respectable parents, in Lempster, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, where they now live. Her features are regular, hand- 
some and expressive of a great degree of sensibility, 
resignation and good-nature. 

Hours of Exhibition, — Every day and evening (except 
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Saturday evenings and Sundays) from 10 to 12 o’clock in the 
morning — from 3 to 5 in the afternoon — and from 7 to 9 
in the evening. 


Tickets (separate from the Museum) 50 cents. 


The same advertisement was repeated on June 28; 
then, on August 9: — 


The Female Artist at the Columbian Museum will con- 
tinue in town until further notice, in consequence of the 


numerous drawings she has engaged to complete for her 
friends and patrons. 


The Hartford Courant (December 3, 1806) was a little 


more detailed as to her afflictions and her accomplish- 
ments: — 


To Tue Curious 

A young lady, born without hands, and only three toes, 
is now to be seen at Mr. Samuel C. Camps. 

She cuts and works Gentlemen’s Watch-Papers, and 
embroiders large Flowers fit for framing on a frame, which are 
executed in a neat and excellent manner. She is in every way 
well proportioned except her limbs. She will thread a needle, 
tie a knot, and does other curious work. 

Large Flowers fit for framing, worked by the Young 
Lady, are for sale at the above place. 


Also, a broadside of Miss Honeywell’s — it must be 


much later, since it mentions her European travels 
reads as follows: — 


Miss HoNEYWELL’S 
SPLENDID GALLERY OF 
CUTTINGS 
AND 
NEEDLEWORK 
is now open at 
(a space is left for the town) 
Those persons, therefore, who wish to obtain their like- 
nesses, cut in a few seconds without arms, by 
Miss HoneywELu 
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are invited to embrace the present opportunity. This inter- 
esting lady though born 
WitHout Arms 

Has acquired such use of a common pair of scissors by hold- 
ing them in her mouth, as to be able to cut out of paper the 
most curious and difficult pieces of 

CuTTING 

ever attempted such as the likenesses of distinguished 
Americans and Europeans 

Together with a variety of others, such as Watch-Papers, 
Flowers, Landscapes, and even the Lord’s Prayer, perfectly 
legible; not only the outlines, but to resemble copper-plate 
engravings. 

She writes, draws and does all kinds of Needlework with 
the same facility and ease. 

She has travelled through Europe, where her work has 
been universally admired. An extensive variety of speci- 
mens of her elegant performance are for exhibition in the 
house she occupies. 

All of her elegant works are for sale. She can be seen at 
her various occupations from 10 o’clock a.m. till 9 p.m. 

Admittance, including a Profile Likeness (cut in a few 
seconds without hands by Miss Honeywell) 25 cents, 
children half-price. 


Elegant her silhouettes could never be called; the 


ones that have come to my notice are a trifle clumsy, 
but the marvel is that she should have done them at 
all. Frankly, I have seen “scissortypes’” done by ama- 
teurs who lacked none of their fingers or toes that were 
not half so good. The signatures of all of her profiles 
express the same method: Mrs. Wentworth Winchester’s 
shade is marked, “Cut without hands by M. A. Honey- 
well”; a gilded bust in Mr. Henry Erving’s collection 
bears the inscription, “Cut with the mouth,” and I 
have heard of one in Baltimore which has “Cut with the 


’ written below the silhouette. The gilded profiles, 
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crudely done in a greenish gold, are very rare; I have 
seen only two; the one belonging to Mr. Erving, the 
other in Mrs. Hampton Carson’s collection. 

I thought it almost incredible that such work could 
have been done with needle, scissors, and pen, all held 
in the mouth. The advertisements do not really exag- 
gerate her clumsy miracles, but an entry in William 
Bentley’s Diary for January 27, 1809, tells more ex- 
plicitly how they were worked. “I visited Miss Hunne- 
well who is exhibited in this town as an example of 
uncommon attainments, in her imperfect form. She has 
only the first joints of both arms & one foot with three 
toes & in my presence wrought at embroidery, entering 
the needle with her toes & receiving it by the mouth, 
& putting the thread into her needle by her mouth & 
toes. She cut papers into various fancy forms, using 
her scissors with her mouth & the short stump of her 
arm & she wrote a good letter with her toes. Some pious 
verses she composed were exhibited in needle work 
wrought by herself. She is about 17 years of age and is 
attended by her mother from New York. Her head is 
well formed, her look intelligent, & her understanding 
clear, & her conversation & accent very pleasing & 
inspiring respect.” 

Every now and then I find myself wondering about the 
Christian name of this afflicted damsel who so bravely 
turned her cloud inside out and wore the silver lining. 
Was it just plain Mary, or plainer Martha? No, I rather 
hope she had one that suited her countenance, informed 
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as it was with “sensibility”; that she answered to Mal- 
vina or Melissa or Medora, those romantic appellations 
beloved by eighteenth-century novel readers. 

Of Master Nellis, my third prodigy, we at least know 
that he was called Sanders. And little else! When you 
have read his elaborate advertisement your information 
will be quite equal to mine. Indeed, my words are meant 
as an inquiry. Are any of you familiar with Master 
Nellis’s work? Have you, by lucky chance, seen any of 
his profiles? There are none to be found at the Essex 
Institute, that first and last resort of collectors. But I 
do not despair! Silhouettes are what I always call 
“traveling heirlooms,” and I should not be at all surprised 
to receive a letter from some amateur of profiles on the 
Pacific slope (perhaps from Salem, Oregon), telling me 
that she owns a shade cut by Master Nellis, the boy 
prodigy, who in 1836, with “scissors in toes,” gratified 
the ladies and gentlemen of Salem, Massachusetts. 
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THERE really are more of them than you would think; 
altogether I can count nearly thirty of the lesser-known 
profilists who worked in America in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. I dare say there were 
more; I have seen silhouettes, unfamiliar and quite un- 
marked, that I can attribute to none of these wandering 
shade-makers, and I realize, too, that as many hours as 
I have spent on the subject, and as many miles as I 
have traveled in quest of these elusive and delightful 
bits of antiquity, there is much I do not know. A longer 
time, a further search, will, I hope, eventually erase my 
ignorance, fill in the missing gaps of my knowledge, but 
at present I do not pretend to be omniscient; the last 
word on American profiles and their makers is not being © 
said by me. Like shadows themselves they came and 
went, these wandering creators of a folk art, as little 
permanent as the wavering outlines that, as I write, the 
tall syringa bushes etch on my small-paned windows; 
oftentimes, even when I recognize the work of a certain 
profilist, I can tell you very little of the man himself. 
Good, bad, and indifferent, I repeat, we had them 
all, and when they were good they were very, very good, 
and when they were bad — well, everybody knows the 
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end of that nursery jingle. I begin with the best — with 
Samuel Metford, an Englishman who came to this 
country in the eighteen-thirties, and who, like Edouart 
and Brown, worked up and down the length of the land; 
from New England certainly as far South as the Caro- 
linas. Miss Mary Martin, writing in the Connoisseur 
for February 1926, praised his work very highly, and 
suggested that he might be “one of those talented cut- 
ters who worked for their own pleasure,” a surmise 
incorrect in itself, but very fortunate as to results, since 
it brought a reply from one of Metford’s relatives in 
England: “Samuel Metford was a cousin of mine. He 
came of old Quaker stock in Glastonbury, Somerset, 
where he was born in 1810, and died at Weston-super- 
Mare in 1896. His father was Joseph Metford of Glaston- 
bury, who, in 1801, married Elizabeth Rawes. Samuel 
never married. When a young man he went to America, 
and became a naturalized subject of the U. S. A. He 
returned to England in 1844, and with the exception of 
two years in America, from 1865 to 1867, he spent the 
remainder of his life in England, mostly in Somerset. 
Owing to the more general use of daguerreotypes, which 
superseded the old silhouette-cuttings, S. Metford’s 
orders were diminished, but there were many of his 
cuttings scattered about England amongst friends and 
relatives, and some of them are very clever. I have 
recently seen some excellent examples in Somerset. — 
H. S. Toompeson.”’ 

This gives me something to live for; next October, 
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when I am in Bath, happiest of English hunting grounds, 
I shall make another pilgrimage to Glastonbury, and 
this time let my enthusiasms stray beyond the Abbey 
walls; stalk shades more tangible than the legendary 
friars who come back to reveal their old cloisters. 
Nationality shall make no difference in my affections: 
a charming lady done by Metford in England will please 
me quite as much as if she had been cut in America; 
when it comes to profiles the world is my country! 
I agree with Miss Martin in thinking Metford’s work 
very well done indeed, and in wondering why more 
examples of it are not known over here. A dozen of his 
silhouettes would bound my experience of his technique. 
Whether he ever cut profile busts I do not know; I 
have seen only his whole-length figures. He seems to 
have portrayed his subjects, when standing, at the 
height Edouart often used, seven and a half inches, and, 
like both Brown and Edouart, he occasionally mounted 
his figures against lithographed backgrounds. 

He sometimes, however, employed a more elaborate 
decoration on his shades than did either of the other 
men; the full-length profile of a woman in Miss Mary 
Martin’s collection has cap and hair shaded in gray, 
while the gown is delicately brushed with gilt. The 
costume details of Mrs. John Maynard Davis’s profile 
(she is the comfortable, grandmotherly old lady who 
sits in a Boston rocker) are indicated by lines, much 
as are the sleeves, buttons, and shoes in the figures of 
the Honorable David Daggett and the Honorable Nathan 
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Smith, both used as illustrations for my first chapter. 
On all four of these profiles the signature is slightly 
different, varying from “‘S. Metford”’ to “Sam’l Metford,” 
mentioning in two instances the cities where the profiles 
were cut, Charleston and New Haven, and, on David 
Daggett’s, giving the date, 1842, and the address where 
it was taken, 101, Chapel Street. Metford, who belongs 
in this chapter only because. so little of his work is 
known, is almost the latest of these less celebrated pro- 
filists; he is also the very best. Not that excellence in 
this case has much to do with time; as a rule, the earlier 
a silhouettist’s work is the better I like it. Metford and 
the eighteen-thirties merely happen to coincide; he 
would have been notable at any period. 

I wish I could speak with fuller knowledge of lovely 
Harriott Pinckney’s shadow to which Thomas Wol- 
laston put his finishing strokes in 1769; I have often 
wondered if he were the same artist who somewhat 
earlier painted Mrs. Washington, then Martha Dan- 
dridge.* And I wish I could tell you more of one Bate- 
man; his first name eludes me, and all I really know of 
him is that he did a charming head in the Glenn Tilley 
Morse collection. Essex Ridley, too, who painted 
the pretty bust of John Jay’s little daughter in 1797, 


1Art may have been long, but certainly its rewards were often fleeting; artists 
were frequently obliged to turn their talents not only to more immediately 
profitable profile work, but to other enterprises as well. For instance, William 
Badger, whose portraits are sometimes mistaken for Copleys, was also a glazier 
and a house painter. And witness the lament of the hero of The Mysterious 
Sketch by Erckmann-Chatrian, “From portraits I descended to sketches, and 
from sketches to silhouettes.” 
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perplexes me; he is another profile problem for you to help 
me solve. 

But, lest I seem overignorant, let me hasten to lay 
before you more definite information about Moses 
Chapman. I not only have scanned his advertisements 
in yellowing newspapers, examined his profiles and the 
machine which cut them; I have, as well, met his 
granddaughter, a pleasant old lady, who sold me one 
of his handbills and three of his silhouettes and invited 
me for coffee and doughnuts when next I was passing 
that way. Her grandfather, by birth a Danvers man, 
advertised in the Salem Gazette, January 15, 1808, 
“Profile Likenesses taken in the newest and most excel- 
lent style by Moses Chapman next to Mr. Morgan’s 
shop in North Street, Salem. Two of one person for 
twenty-five cents, or, if desired, he will paint and shade 
them for seventy-five cents. Frames of different kinds 
and profiles to be had at the above place.” This adver- 
tisement was prefaced, after the fashion of the day, 
by two black busts, both, however, more characteristic 
of his own work than was general in these notices. 

In February he published but one advertisement; 
business was good, no doubt, and he did not need to 
cry his wares. In March he repeated it with the addition, 
“‘Moses Chapman tenders his thanks to his friends and 
the public for the liberal encouragement he has met 
with, and informs them that he shall leave town in a 
few days. Those who wish their profiles taken may be 
accommodated by calling at his shop in North Street, 
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Salem. Those who have had their Profiles taken and left 
with him, are desired to call and take them away. And 
those who have taken them away without payment, are 
requested to call and adjust the same immediately.” 

He must have solved his difficulties by April, for he 
then “Respectfully informs the inhabitants of Beverley 
that he has taken a shop of Mrs. Little in the Main 
Street where he will take Profiles for one week.’’ Chap- 
man silhouettes are by no means so rare as are examples 
of William King’s work; I suppose this is because the 
duplicates, and perhaps the uncalled-for paper portraits 
which he mentions in his advertisement, have descended 
in the family, and until recently been kept intact. I 
have forgotten precisely how many Mr. Morse bought 
from Mrs. Hawkes, Chapman’s granddaughter, but it 
was a fairly large number, and together with his profile 
machine, the only old one, I believe, in America, makes 
an interesting addition to his very comprehensive col- 
lection. I have never seen a stamped Chapman, nor is 
his curve invariable. His hollow-cut work is moderately 
good; on the whole undistinguished, although his chil- 
dren are rather charming; but without exception the 
profiles that he offered to “paint and shade for seventy- 
five cents” are the worst I have ever beheld. It is a 
remission of sins merely to look at them. 

Salem seems always to have had a large share of sil- 
houettists; the great names like Brown and Bache, and 
such lesser lights as Joye, Seager, Whiting, and J. Brown, 
all were represented there. Mrs. Bolton mentions Joye 
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as a painter of delightful portraits in India ink, but 
does not illustrate his shades. I have never been so for- 
tunate as to discover any of his profiles, nor is there 
even one identified example of his work to be found in 
the Essex Institute. In Artists and Craftsmen of Essex 
County, Henry Wyckoff Belknap gives Joye’s first name 
as John, and writes that he “was baptised March 14th, 
1790, in Salem, married Nancy Barker of Haverhill, 
December 13th, 1812. He advertised to do Profile 
Painting, opposite the Salem Hotel, February 28th, 
1812, and he also seems to have run as a more staple 
means of support, a Soda Water Room on Market 
Street.” : 

J. Brown, so inferior a profilist that I grudge his shar- 
ing the surname of my beloved William Henry, worked 
at Salem at the Essex Coffee House on March 18, 1820. 
Later, according to Mr. Belknap, he returned in 1832, 
when for a week he was opposite the Lafayette Coffee 
House. Why he ever should have been encouraged to 
come back and ply his trade in Salem, where the citizens 
knew what good silhouette work was, I cannot imagine. 
It might have been because his prices were so cheap; six 
cents apiece his profiles were — less, even, than R. 
Peale’s, which cost six and a quarter. This is the only 
thing that makes him noteworthy, this and his rather 
unusual mark, “J. Brown” in printed letters, ‘“‘Sic- 
cavit” in script, both, of course, stamped. 

There are three Seager profiles in the Institute col- 
lection, all pleasing and with a bust curve that suggests 
Master Hubard. Mr. Belknap writes that Seager “came 
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from New Bedford, and was at Mrs. Page’s, Central 
Street, Salem, March 11th, 1834. He charged one dol- 
lar for his portraits done in bronze.” This seems exces- 
sive, unless it refers to whole-length figures in the Hubard 
style, none of which I have been able to find. In the 
thirties of course, the use of gold was pretty well estab- 
lished. R. Letton, in 1808, makes the first mention of 
it that I recall; besides hollow-cutting he painted his 
profiles in colors and shaded them in gold. You can 
get a good idea of his general style from the pair repro- 
duced on his bill; the bust curve is so decided that, if 
he consistently held to it, there could be little difficulty 
in identifying his work. He was a showman by pro- 
fession and by nature, and his broadside is a most 
amusing piece of puffery. This bill was found by Mr. 
George Dudley Seymour in the attic of his great-grand- 
father’s house, Newington, Connecticut, and it is through 
his kindness that I am permitted to illustrate it. A 
blank was left for the town, the address, and the length 
of stay, and this one announces that R. Letton was at 
Wethersfield at the house of Elezer Porter, where he 
intended to “continue”’ for five days only. Wax figures 
are not my passion, and I could do without having seen 
the Grand Turkish Ambassador, or Count Alexander 
Suwarrow, or the Death of Lord Nelson, but I do wish 
I might have been edified by “an Old Gentleman repri- 
manding his daughter for keeping bad company.” Let- 
ton apparently went on with his showman’s business 
if not his profile cutting; a year or so later, in the Rhode 
Island American, I found him advertising ‘“‘a two-headed 
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seven-legged calf, acknowledged by the curious and 
observing to exceed the most wonderful of the won- 
drous.” He says nothing this time about silhouettes, 
but could the monstrous calf have been another catch- 
penny bait for the public? 

Cottu, an artistic Jack-of-all-trades: French teacher, 
drawing master, profilist in many mediums, is another 
of these lesser men of whom I wish I knew a great deal 
more. The bust at the top of his advertisement is 
spirited, and its original must have been well cut; also 
it is the largest I have seen used in any newspaper or 
broadside, quite two inches in length. This notice first 
appeared in the Providence papers on November 1, 1811; 
I found it quite by chance as I was looking for that 
strayed reveler, Rossiter, whom all my searching will 
never reveal. A week previous to his illustrated notice, 
on October 25, Cottu had advertised to take “Likenesses 
of all kinds: Profile Cuts, Painted in the newest style, 
Engraved in gold, or Painted on Gold.” Undoubtedly 
he was successful, for he remained in this city for several 
months. On January 28, 1812, he announced his prices: — 

Mr. Corru 


Respectfully informs the Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
town of Providence that he continues to take Likenesses at 
his Room, next door to the Post Office at the following prices 


Profile cuts 25 cents 
Ditto, shaded black ois 
Ditto, gilt on glass, or painted in natural 
colors $3.00 
Full Faces $8.00 
Miniature on Ivory $15.00 
Frames of all kinds for sale. 
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No LIKENESS NO PAY 


Those who wish to see specimens of his work will please 
call at his Room where he gives constant attendance. Mr. 
Cottu also takes this opportunity to inform the Ladies and 
Gentlemen that he teaches the French language and Draw- 
ing, and that his Schools for that purpose are open for two 
days alternately for each of those branches every week. He 
will also attend on Private Scholars. 


The last time I was in Providence I bought a whole- 
length profile painted on glass, a man’s figure very well 
done indeed; it has real distinction and grace. The 
costume seems a trifle late for Cottu’s day, but, after 
all, he may have worked much later here, and been so 
firmly established in public favor that he did not need 
to advertise; he may have disappeared from public 
print, but not from public notice. 

Somewhat earlier than Cottu’s date, — in 1806, to be 
exact, — the Reverend Joseph Stewart was taking sil- 
houettes at his Museum opposite the Episcopal Church 
at Hartford, Connecticut. This is the first instance I 
have met of preaching and profile-making; he, however, 
kept his clerical conscience intact by advertising, “Open 
except the evenings before and after the Sabbath.” 
Believe it or not as you will, there once were people so 
scrupulously pious that they objected to any member of 
their household doing aught on Saturday night except 
prepare their thoughts for the morrow. But the evening 
after, I fancy, was because the good parson felt ‘““Mon- 
day-ish.”” The Reverend Joseph’s price was twelve and 
a half cents for each profile, and he must have catered 
to seafaring men, for an odd little sentence states that 
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the “patronage of gentlemen sailing to foreign parts 
is still requested.” 

Everet Howard, F. P. Jones, S. Banton, and Rossiter, 
all were early nineteenth-century silhouettists working 
in New England. They may have traveled farther afield, 
of course; in proof of this is the fact that the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society owns a Jones thought to have 
been cut in Philadelphia. Three others are in Miss 
Mary Martin’s collection in New York; the fifth I 
have seen is owned by Mr. Henry Erving of Hartford. 
Jones’s work is interesting and refined, and he touched 
in his coiffures and costume details with a delicacy 
almost worthy of Bache. Of Rossiter, the man, I have 
already confessed my profound ignorance; I can say 
little of Banton’s work except that it has nothing but 
age and rarity to commend it. Everet Howard is far 
better technically, and I credit him with having cut the 
smallest American profile I have yet found. 

The South had its silhouettists, too, men whose names 
I do not connect with the North. Connecticut claims 
Amos Doolittle, engraver of profiles as well as pictures; 
South Carolina boasts another Doolittle, a hollow- 
cutter. Two of his busts were shown at the recent exhi- 
bition of the Charleston Museum, the unrelieved heads 
of Thomas Chapman and his wife, Hannah, both citi- 
zens of Georgetown, South Carolina. His stamp is 
merely his own name, “S. C. Doolittle.” Also, in the 
Congressional Library files, I found a hollow-cutting, 
the profile portrait of one of Judge Breckenridge’s sons, 
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BRONZED HEAD BY RUFUS CUMMINGS. COURTESY OF 
CHARLES F. HUTCHINS 








A JONES PROFILE FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. HENRY ERVING 


CHARACTERISTIC SILHOUETTE BY WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN. COUR- 
TESY OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


COTTU ADVERTISEMENT PUBLISHED IN 1811. COURTESY OF 
RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


UNDECORATED BUST BY WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN 


THOMAS CHAPMAN AND HIS WIFE HANNAH, HOLLOW-CUT PROFILES 
BY S. C. DOOLITTLE. COURTESY OF MRS. G. W. WALKER 
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marked “‘W. Bruff, Baltimore,” the first time I have 
seen the city given in a stamp. 

A little-known New England profilist of the twenties 
was William Chamberlain of New London, New Hamp- 
shire, who went on a two years’ tour through Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and New York. His grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Frederick McClure of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, has given eighty-nine of his hollow-cuttings 
to the American Antiquarian Society. A note of hers 
reads, ““He made the profiles with the aid of a profile 
machine. He usually cut his profiles in duplicate, and 
these are the ones he preserved.” I have seen a number 
of Chamberlains in my North Country prowls, but I 
never before was able to identify them. He uses no 
stamp, and is one of the men upon whose style you 
must wholly depend; a rather good one, and somewhat 
superior to Doyle in his added details of coiffure and 
costume. 

I wish as much were known about the profilist who 
cut the heads in the various class albums of Bowdoin 
College. Mrs. Bolton in her book, Wax Portraits and 
Silhouettes, gives two pages to their description, but 
does not offer any theory as to who was the cutter. 
Nor does Winifred Buck Abbott in her article, “Some 
Old College Silhouettes,” which appeared in Antiques 
for June 1925. These albums are both interesting and 
valuable, since they contain the paper portraits of a 
number of students who afterward attained fame: 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Franklin Pierce, and William 
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Pitt Fessenden are perhaps the most important of the 
names. Albums of this sort were very popular in America 
in the early nineteenth century; Mrs. Hampton Carson 
has a very fine example which she bought in Philadelphia; 
the profiles are Peale’s Museum for the most part, 
although there is a scattering of other silhouettists, and 
a few unidentified heads. 

Again I urge you to turn to Mrs. Bolton’s pages, this 
time that you may read the worthy history of Martin 
Griffing, the steeple jack who turned profilist after a 
fall on March 4, 1806, had crippled him for life; it is 
her tale, and you should read it as she has told it. I 
do allow myself the remark that Griffng must have 
done better at silhouetting than at “steeple-jacking,” 
for the first year, riding around through the Berkshires, 
Vermont, and New York State, he cleared fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Was Philip Lord equally prosperous, I 
wonder? Born in Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1814, 
like most of his trade he “‘itinerated’”’ about; the New 
England countryside knew him from Maine to Massa- 
chusetts. From the costumes he portrayed I imagine 
he worked in the thirties and forties, and his chief claim 
to a collector’s attention is that he used brushing of silver 
as well as gold to enhance the effect of his cut-and-pasted 
profiles. 

My last silhouettist is Rufus Cummings, who cut black 
busts — and bronzed some of them — in the eighteen- 
forties in Boston. Glenn Tilley Morse owns a few ex- 
amples of his work, and I have seen a number of his 
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heads in a private collection at Worcester. His busts 
average about three inches in length, and while his 
work is solidly good, it is not in any way remarkable. 
“By R. K. Cummings, Profilist’’ is printed on the backs 
of the cards on which his heads are mounted; it was 
from a note in handwriting that I discovered his first 
name, and the date, 1843. But in Mr. Morse’s collection 
there is a gilded Cummings on which the address is given, 
“6014, Court Street, Room No. 8, Upstairs.’”’ Beyond 
these scraps of information I know nothing about him 
except that his profiles are found so infrequently that 
anybody interested in uncommon names should be 
glad to possess both types of his work. And to me it is 
very significant that Cummings should have clung to 
the older term “Profilist’’ some years after Edouart had 
popularized the word “Silhouettist’’? in the United 
States. 

As I reread these pages I feel like the man in the 
ancient play: “Story? Lord bless you! I have none to 
tell, Sir.’ But if you can take these threads that I have 
spun, and weave them into a more perfect whole, adding 
the gold and silver strands of your own investigations, 
I shall be amply rewarded. 
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— AND OTHERWISE 


WHEN the petulantly patient Job expressed that bitter 
desire about his adversary and a book, what he really 
longed for, I am convinced, was to have the opportu- 
nity to quote from it, later on, to his luckless adver- 
sary’s discomfiture and undoing. I know, for my horrible 
past has but now risen up before me; somebody has 
reminded me I once said that all silhouettes, any sil- 
houette, had commendable qualities. I hasten to defend 
my character as a collector. What I actually wrote, 
after chanting the praises of Miers and Field, Edouart 
and Brown, was that even if profiles were only the 
humble production of a forgotten artist traveling through 
the countryside, they still for me would have the charm 
of distant days. Moreover, somewhere else I am sure 
I protested against the ugly atrocities which look as 
if they had been cut out at home in a hurry and by a 
very dull domestic hatchet. What I maintain — and 
these words I shall never have to swallow — is that 
all good silhouettes, whether professional or amateur, 
are well worth having. 

The chances are, of course, nine times out of ten, 
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that the professional will outdistance the amateur; it 
all goes back to the sound economic theory that, if a 
man has to make his living, he is apt to do better work 
than if he is not paid for it. However, profile portraits 
were so general an expression of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries that, oftentimes, very 
pleasing uncommercial talents were enlisted in the 
service of shades. Princess Elizabeth, one of George 
the Third’s daughters, did some delightful silhouettes; 
so did Goethe, who wrote in his Campaign in France, 
“Everybody was proficient in it, and no stranger ever 
passed by without someone having sketched him on 
the wall; the pantograph was never idle.’’ In America, 
too, we had celebrities who worked at this game of 
shadow-making: Nelly Custis profiled her grandparents 
at Mount Vernon; Major André at Philadelphia cut the 
likenesses of Tory friends and British officers, and I 
would gladly give my best cup-plate to own a silhouette 
by either hand. 

Particularly a head done by Major André, who, with 
Nathan Hale, was one of my childhood’s heroes; I wept 
alike for both of these brave soldiers. In the Philadelphia 
Library (one of the many benefits for which we should 
bless Benjamin Franklin, its founder), hanging on a 
screen in the reading room there are three fine André 
silhouettes. The largest, —it measures a trifle over 
eleven inches, — and by far the most interesting André 
profile I have seen, is the head of Major Stanley of the 
Seventeenth Light Dragoons, a very personable gentle- 
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man wearing a frilled shirt, his hair in a club, and a high 
cockaded hat. In this shade the bust line is rather more 
pronounced than in the other examples I have seen. 
Major Stanley, who was a brother officer of John André’s 
during the British occupation of Philadelphia, was after- 
ward the twelfth Earl of Derby, a very interestingly 
married man, for his first wife was the daughter of 
lovely Elizabeth Gunning and James, sixth Duke of 
Hamilton; his second, Miss Eliza Farren, the celebrated 
actress. 

The other two profiles, framed together, are unidenti- 
fied, although it is known that they were cut for Miss 
Rebecca Redman, familiarly known as Becky, in 1778. 
They are much smaller than Major Stanley’s silhouette, 
only three and a half inches in length, and they are done 
with less skill. The profiles, I believe, were left to the 
Library by a relative of Miss Redman’s (later Mrs. 
Lawrence), to whom they were given by her daughter. 
There are four Andrés in New York in the collection 
of Mr. Robert Fridenberg, by whose courtesy I repro- . 
duce the heads of General Burgoyne, soldier and dram- 
atist, and of Major André himself. The second pair 
are quite inferior shades of Washington and Franklin; 
neither of them seemed lifelike, or desirable except that 
they were cut by André. I thought them almost bur- 
lesqued — and of course this may have been his intention, 
which would, perhaps, increase their value. Also, I 
have seen a reference to a silhouette of Sir John Wrot- 
tesley, one of the directors of the Mischianza, cut by 
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André, but where it is, or, indeed, if it still exists, I 
have not the remotest idea. 

There is another André memento, hanging near the 
profiles in the Library, which melts my collector’s heart, 
and which I should like equally well to possess. This is 
a poem, written by André at Miss Becky’s rece and 
presented to her on January 2, 1777. 

A GERMAN AIR 


Return enraptur’d hours 
When Delia’s heart was mine; 
When she with wreaths of flowers 
My temples would entwine. 


When jealousy nor care 
Corroded in my breast, 

But visions light as air 
Presided o’er my rest. 


Now nightly round my bed 
No airy visions play; 

No flowrets crown my head 
Each vernal holyday. 


For far from these sad plains 
My lovely Delia flies; 

And wracked with jealous pains 
Her wretched lover dies. 


The lines are full of the sentimentality of the times; 
full of clichés, too, but then, that is to be expected of 
a man to whom verse-making was merely the social 
art of an idle hour. Still I much prefer it to ‘““The Cow 
Chace” — and although I write these words on the 
seventeenth of June patriotism enters not at all into 
my choice. I wholly fail to see in this mock epic the 
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“Points of Great Beauty” accorded it by an eighteenth- 
century English admirer. It is in his witty and engaging 
letters to Miss Seward, the Swan of Litchfield, that 
André’s literary charm is really revealed. I marvel at 
the insensibility of Honora Sneyd! To have been be- 
loved by André—and to have declined into being 
Maria Edgeworth’s stepmother! What a fate! 

Nobody ever questions André’s high courage, his lofty 
sense of duty, but I am sure it was his smaller agreeable 
virtues and his genuine and varied talents that made 
him so immensely popular when, as Benjamin Franklin 
said, “‘Philadelphia took the British.” He could handle 
brush and pencil — and I suppose I may add scissors — 
with the same smooth proficiency as his pen. When in 
1777-78 the British Army occupied the city, the English 
officers gave all sorts of dramatic entertainments at the 
Southwark Theatre, performances to which the Phila- 
delphians hastened eagerly to be amused and edified. 
General Howe’s staff did the acting, and Major André 
and Captain DeLancey were the “Pooh-Bahs” of the 
enterprise: comedians, costumers, scene painters, and 
property men. “The famous drop curtain, painted by 
André, representing a waterfall in a forest glade, is 
always mentioned in contemporary accounts, and was 
used for years until lost in the burning of the theatre 
in 1821.” 

And, of course, André was the head and front of the 
brilliant Mischianza which was given as a tribute to 
Lord Howe upon his departure for England. His account 
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of it written to Miss Seward makes delightful reading. 
He designed the gorgeous ticket of admission, and 
sketched a model for the headdresses of the ladies, who, 
selected for beauty and charm, wore Turkish habits, 
and bore in their blossoming turbans the favors that 
were to reward their heroes. For a glimpse of this 
pageant of pomp and ancientry I am almost ready to 
forgo my comparative youth and to forswear my Liberal 
principles: Lord Cathcart with his silver manacled slaves, 
the enchanting demoiselles, the Knights of the Blended 
Rose, clad in red and white silk, the Knights of the 
Burning Mountain wearing orange and black, all stir 
my fancy like battles long ago. Major André, a Blended 
Rose, appeared in honor of pretty Peggy Chew, later 
the wife of Colonel John Eager Howard who fought 
with such gallantry at Cowpens. I wonder why André 
did not champion Rebecca Redman for whom he wrote 
verses and cut silhouettes. She, it seems, was a lady of 
the Burning Mountain, and her knight, Monsieur Mont- 
luissant, Lieutenant of the Hessian Chasseurs, whose 
symbol was a sunflower turning to the sun with the 
tender sentiment, “Je vise a vous,”’ while Major André’s 
device was two gamecocks, his motto, ‘No Rival.” 

I never really hope to own an André silhouette; they 
are impossibly rare and improbably expensive, but I 
think I should be much more apt to find one of his 
dashing officers than a profile cut by Nelly Custis. The 
heads of George and Martha Washington, taken so 
long ago at Mount Vernon, are no longer in existence; 
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they are only shades of shades. Formerly they were in 
the possession of the Everett School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, but they were lost when the schoolhouse was 
destroyed by fire some years ago. Under each head was 
written, — you still can discern in the photograph a 
flowing, very feminine script, — “The within are Pro- 
files of Gen! and M*™ Washington taken from their 
shadows on a wall. They are as perfect likenesses as pro- 
files can give. Presented to me by my friend, M™ 
Eleanor P. Lewis at Woodlawn, July, 1832.” | 
They really are very resembling portraits, and yet, 
do you know, it seems to me such a pity that Nelly 
Custis could not have put into her adopted father’s 
likeness something of the gentle kindness, the real sweet- 
ness that she daily must have seen in his nature. I 
honestly think that Washington’s frigid portraits and 
his early biographies, overweighted with virtues, have 
had much to do with the far greater affection that 
Americans invariably bestow upon Lincoln. As a rule 
both paintings and print — until recent years — have 
done him a great disservice; he was too constantly “the 
God-like man.” Hawthorne, you may recall, fan- 
cied that the General was born fully clothed, with 
powdered hair, and making a stately bow on his first 
appearance into the world. To me, as a child, he was 
symbolized by a cold marble statue; it was not till I 
saw Trumbull’s portrait at the Jumel Mansion that I 
visualized him as even moderately middle-aged, as a 
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dashing commander whose men would follow him to the 
death through the sheer vitality of his magnetism. 

Rembrandt Peale, who painted Washington in 1795, 
said much the same thing, and records in his reminis- 
cences a word picture that I like to remember: ““Wash- 
ington gave me three sittings of three hours each, from 
7 to 10. By these early visits I had the advantage of 
seeing his hair in a more natural manner than the barber 
arranged it, wig-fashion, after ten o’clock. In this par- 
ticular the hair in Mr. Trumbull’s portrait is much 
more easy and graceful, as he probably saw it in the negli- 
gence of a camp. He shaved himself before coming to 
me, and the powder being washed from his whiskers 
in front of his ears, showed the hair was dark brown. 
What there was of gray on the top of his head was dis- 
guised by powder; yet there his hair was abundant, 
and the plaited hair behind was long and clubbed, to 
which was attached in days of state ceremony in dress 
of black velvet, the customary appendage of a black 
silk bag.” 

Yes, I protest, Nelly Custis should have contrived to 
show less of his severity and more of his sweetness. 
George Washington was a house-proud man, and what 
more lovable quality could even the Father of his Coun- 
try possess? Witness the plenishings he ordered from 
London for Mount Vernon: “1 Tester Bedstead 714 
feet pitch with fashionable bleu or blue and white cur- 
tains to suit a Room laid w yl! Ireld. paper. — Window 
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curtains of the same for two windows; either Papier 
Mache Cornish to them, or Cornish covered with the 
Cloth.” (I will defend against all comers — with my 
life, if need be—my contention that a house-proud 
man is the noblest work of God!) Nor did he neglect 
the small Nelly’s needs; in an order for “Miss Custis, 
four years old’’ were “2 Caps, 2 pairs Ruffles, 2 Tuckers; 
Bibs, and Aprons, if fashionable, 2 Fans, 2 Masks, 2 
Bonnetts, a stiffened coat of Fashionable silk, made to 
pack-thread stays, 1 fashionable dressed baby (doll) 
10s.” But it was not just material things. Irving’s 
anecdotes, — at least they are attributed to him, — 
Washington’s letter to Nelly Custis on the eve of her 
first ball, her note to a friend, telling of her return to 
Mount Vernon, ‘“‘Grandpapa is very well and much 
pleased with being once more Farmer Washington,” 
and her constant references to her girlhood days as being 
the happiest of her whole life, all mark the genuine and 
kindly affection between the General and his pretty 
granddaughter by marriage. Moreover, they prove my 
point that George Washington was not so inhuman as 
he was painted! 

After Majors and Mischianzas, Presidents and cele- 
brated beauties, my annals descend to the lower plane 
of everyday people. Who cut the full-length figure of 
old Daniel Dutch I cannot tell you, but a little penciled 
indication at the right of the silhouette states that 
he was Deputy Sheriff of Essex. The figure, eight inches 
in height, is cut and pasted, but the ‘“foot-ground” on 
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which he stands is in brown wash. The profile is supposed 
to be a striking likeness of a noted local character who 
was the last man in Salem to wear short clothes. Hard- 
featured, as we say in the North Country, and giving 
little countenance to evildoers, he grasps his familiar 
stick, although he lacks the dog, which, according to 
Mrs. Silsbee, was always trotting at his heels. Salem 
was full of odd characters—and of clever amateur 
“scissorgraphists’’ to record their crotchets; there are a 
number of these black-paper burlesques to be found 
in the files of the Essex Institute. The best known of 
these nonprofessional cutters was a George Perkins who 
worked in the fifties, or thereabouts. It really is neces- 
sary for the collector to know his profiles, for his replicas, 
particularly of William Henry Brown’s silhouettes, are 
often confused with the originals. 

A comparison of Brown’s profile of Dr. Prince with 
any of the many copies Perkins made of it will readily 
show the difference, for while they have much the same 
feeling they lack the lines of the master hand. Per- 
kins’s replica of the profile of William Oliver, Deputy 
Collector of the Customhouse, is spirited and clever — 
but I cannot say how accurate since I have never seen the 
original. Though certainly he has caught the essential 
characteristics of this whimsical worthy who was locally 
known as “Old Step-over-to-Lynn,” on account of his 
habit of “‘stepping over” (a matter of six miles or so) 
whenever anything happened to detain the trains on 
the newly built and very much admired railway which 
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connected the two towns. Mrs. Silsbee describes him 
as “very tall and agile, walking as though he were the 
inventor of the seven-leagued boots. . . . He was not 
particular to don a walking suit and thick shoes for his 
excursions, so that he was often seen floating along the 
streets in silk or gingham gown of the period, and slip- 
pers, perhaps down at the heel; no matter if he raised 
clouds of dust or waded through puddles.’ One of his 
great-nieces, living at Lynn, wrote me confirming this 
story of his pedestrian tendencies, and told me that often, 
as a small girl, she remembered his dropping in and join- 
ing her family at the breakfast table with as little con- 
cern as if his house were in the next street. Another of 
his sobriquets — and a pleasanter one — was the affec- 
tionate nickname “Grandpa Sugar,” bestowed upon 
him by the children, because his pockets were always 
full of lollypops. ; 
The Institute also has a number of amateur shades 
which are very charming; one, the paper portrait of a 
comely young woman, shows a hollow-cut head backed 
with black paper; the costume, painted lightly in grays, 
is of the late eighteen-thirties, while the coiffure, held 
in place by a tall tortoise-shell comb, and the frills of 
the bodice, are touched in with India ink. It is rather 
like a profile in my own collection which I have always 
mildly admired. This kind of home dressmaking is 
infinitely preferable to the type of silhouette which 
solves its sartorial problems by combining a print from 
a fashion plate with a gigantic black, crudely cut head. 
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Such amateur profiles I have invariably found to be ill- 
proportioned; I have never seen any that I wanted to 
possess. Mrs. Hampton Carson has a variant of the 
artless art of domestic costume which is very appealing; 
it is the silhouette of a little girl, the hollow-cut head 
set against glass, painted black, the high-waisted frock 
indicated by pencil strokes. Unfortunately the dress, 
light and delicate and prettily effective as you look at 
it directly, is overfaint in the reproduction. 

Mrs. Carson also owns a remarkable pair of silhouettes 
with penciled details of cap, kerchief, stock, and hair 
as well as decorative bunches of flowers. However, the 
interesting and very unusual difference in this case is 
that merely the profiles, and not the entire heads, were 
cut out of white paper which was then backed with 
black silk, thus giving a jutting bold outline that is 
quite amazing; they seem to spring from their setting. 
These silhouettes are the likenesses of Joseph Marston 
and his wife, Hannah, from Brentwood, New Hampshire. 
He was at Valley Forge with Washington, and, after 
the Revolution, removed to Fayette, Maine, going with 
his family through the wilderness, riding when possible, 
tramping on foot the rest of the way. I give the names 
of both towns where the Marstons lived in the hope that 
more of the unknown and very individual profilist’s 
work may be traced. 

Another type of amateur silhouette, the profile dressed 
by its ingenuous creator with the fancied accuracy of 
real fabrics, is occasionally met with in America. Mrs. 
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Nevill Jackson in her History of Silhouettes shows a 
German example of this genre dated 1745, and the finer 
and older expressions of this work are, no doubt, Con- 
tinental; I have four late eighteenth-century Austrian 
profiles of sumptuously-costumed, geboren men and 
women. All the American silhouettes of this kind that 
have come under my observation are much less sophis- 
ticated; they reveal little finesse, and an unstudied 
naiveté is all they can claim. I have but one, a gayly 
clad gentleman with a coat of green silk, painted lapels 
and rolling collar of bright blue, and a modish salmon- 
pink waistcoat. And once I could have bought — and 
did n’t — the shadow of a little maid who wore modest 
black pantalettes and carried a sombre reticule, but 
whose frock was fashioned of striped purple silk. 
Amateur valentine silhouettes, also a much older Con- 
tinental custom, may be picked up, too, every now and 
then. These, with the exception of the quaint cuttings 
sometimes to be found in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country, are desirable only because of sentiment and 
rarity. The Pennsylvania pair which I illustrate are 
less remarkable for the profiles themselves than for the 
characteristic cut-paper work which encloses them. The 
design that frames the man’s head is especially good, with 
its hearts flanked by the initials L. R., its crown, and 
those formal flowers which grow on so many of the 
Lancaster County dower chests. And I always pray 
that, some fortunate day of hunting in this pleasant 
paradise of collectors, I may find a funeral card with its 
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pensive black bust mounted upon an imposing monu- 
ment. Such mourning cards might very well exist here; 
it was a fashion in eighteenth-century Germany, and all 
this region was settled, not from Holland, but from the 
Rhine districts; the term ‘Pennsylvania Dutch” is both 
loose and incorrect. 

I have never seen anything even remotely resembling 
them in either New England or the South, but Mrs. 
Walter Brooks of New Britain, Connecticut, has an 
interesting family record of births and deaths and mar- 
riages headed by two. well-cut profiles. The woman’s 
bust — she was Lucretia Moore Smith and the shadow 
likeness was taken when she was twenty-two — is very 
attractive. Her fluted collar, snipped delicately in little 
points, then penciled, is so fine that at first sight it looks 
like pin-pricked work. 

All told, the range of American amateur profiles is 
not widely extended, nor, on the whole, are they notice- 
ably fine. I have found hollow-cuttings with their many 
variants; the cut-and-pasted type, both in the bust and 
the whole-length figure; profiles painted in India ink 
(occasionally touched in with contrasting tints), and 
painted in natural colors. Here my experience ends. 
But I shall not quarrel with any more omniscient 
collector who extends my horizon of knowledge. 
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In the memorable year of eighteen hundred and thirty- 
nine, when Martin Van Buren was President, and the 
first strains of the Singing Campaign of “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, too’ were beginning to thrill the hearts of the 
people; when men wore tall beaver hats, as a matter of 
course, but little fringed silk parasols had replaced the 
coquetry of the fan, Augustin Amant Constance Fidéle 
Edouart, to give him the full dignity of his names, stepped 
upon our continent — not, perhaps, with the earlier flour- 
ish of Sir Christopher Gardiner, but still, I am convinced, 
with an air, and with the same superior and, alas, now 
obsolete manners. A comparatively small town New 
York was then, with a population of something between 
two and three hundred thousand: old Trinity had just 
been demolished; the first refrigerators delighted house- 
wifely souls; real estate, from Twenty-First to Twenty- 
Fourth Street, sold for scarcely more than fifty dollars 
a lot; Charlotte Cushman was playing Nancy in Oliver 
Twist; and if Edouart, as Mrs. Nevill Jackson believes, 
landed in August, he distanced his mechanical competitor, 
the daguerreotype, by four months since that was not 
introduced to America until December of the same year, 
when, according to a contemporary, “it excited great 
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interest and wonder.” There’s New York for you in 
eighteen thirty-nine! 

I like to picture Broadway as it must have been then, 
when Edouart lodged at Number 114, and cut his first 
American shadows. Greener it was, I am sure; more 
tranquil. Now, whenever I ride by through the mael- 
strom of crowds and cars, I shut my eyes, and instead 
of a huge office building see the three-storied brick house 
owned by Mr. Roe Lockwood: high stoop, slanting roof, 
dormer windows, and all. Charming, I assure you! 
Though I always wonder, too, if in this new country 
Edouart did not miss the gray splendors of Edinburgh, 
the great castle looming above Prince’s Street, and Holy- 
rood, where the exiled Charles the Tenth dubbed him his 
Black Knight. 

Of course you know the story of this skillful, dogmatic, 
utterly serious-minded Frenchman? If you do not, first 
read my simple words, then turn to Mrs. Nevill Jackson’s 
masterly volume, Ancestors in Silhouette, for she has 
written his history far better than I can ever hope to do. 
Edouart was born in Dunkerque in 1789; a gallant 
soldier, he fought with such distinction in Napoleon’s 
army that he was decorated; then, by the ill-fortunes of 
war losing most of his property at the time of the Evacua- 
tion of Holland, he came to England, where he so much 
hoped to make a livelihood by teaching French that he 
gambled his last five pounds upon advertising his métier. 
Little was left for these broken émigrés but to become 
dancing masters or teachers of French — witness Thomas 
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Gimbréde in New York. Edouart found too many 
rivals in an already overcrowded field, and quickly 
turned his natural adroitness to working in hair, then a 
favorite fashion. I have never seen any of these fragile 
masterpieces, but Mrs. Nevill Jackson mentions an inter- 
esting list, among them ‘Mosaic Hair Works’ and 
portraits of pet dogs, done, I fancy, from their own silky 
coats. 

Such minute perfection of detail, though cruelly hard 
on the eyes, was, nevertheless, an excellent apprentice- 
ship for his silhouette cutting which was to follow, and 
which he began in 1825, not at all by intention, but by 
the lucky chance of a heated argument.’ Edouart tells 
the tale himself dramatically; you can see him as he 
bustles the old father into a proper position, seizes a pair 
of scissors from a workbasket, blacks a quickly torn 
piece of paper with the candle snuffers, and snips a sil- 
houette infinitely superior to the mechanical shade the 
family had been commending. It was “at once approved 
of and found so like, that the ladies changed their teazing 
and ironical tone to praises, and begged me to take their 
Mother’s Likeness, which I did with the same facility 
and exactness.” 

This was the beginning of twenty-four years of con- 
tinuous cutting, — of perhaps a hundred thousand sil- 
houettes, too, — his first professional portrait being the 


'Edouart’s new enterprise not only saved his sight; performing “in public to 
divert the gloom of a sinking mind” served to raise his spirits, very much de- 
pressed by the death of his wife, Emilie Laurence Vital (Edouart), whom he 
had married in 1816. 
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likeness of Dr. Majendie, the Bishop of Bangor, who 
considered the profile such a success that he ordered 
forty copies and had all the rest of his family silhouetted 
as well. When I was last in London, a descendant of the 
Bishop’s told me that she owned an Edouart profile of 
her revered ancestor taken in quite another pose from the 
one generally shown as his shadow portrait; I suppose a 
finicking person might have had as many different 
shadows as we have photographic proofs to-day. It was 
at this time that Edouart made a resolve — and kept it, 
praise be! — to retain all of his silhouettes, named and 
dated, a decision for which collectors now rise up and 
call him blessed. Meticulous by nature, and, no doubt, 
enjoying his careful precision for its own sake, he gives 
in his book, A Treatise on Silhouette Likenesses, written 
probably while he was in Ireland, a more eloquent reason 
for so doing: “Primarily that copies may be supplied 
when the sitter is separated from friends by reason of 
place or death.” And, with an almost uncanny foresight, 
he emphasizes also the future value of his portraits for 
biographical and historical research. 

An amusing book, this Treatise, and very rare; I have 
had the pleasure of examining only two copies. But beg, 
borrow, or steal it; read it somehow, for it is a most be- 
guiling human document, as naively egotistical as Cel- 
lini’s Autobiography. A milk-and-water Cellini, of course, 
for Edouart was thoroughly law-abiding, though I think 
I discern a Benvenuto touch in the way he revenged 
himself on a dissatisfied client who refused to pay his fee. 
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He took the shadow likeness of the complaining customer, 
ended it like a corkscrew, and, with the compromising 
inscription ‘‘Patent Screw for Five Shillings,” hung it in 
his window so that all who ran might read. But Edouart 
could be a very flower of courtesy; Mrs. Nevill Jackson 
calls him the “Mrs. Grundy of silhouettists,”” and, indeed, 
his own words bear this out: “Ladies are never exhibited, 
nor duplicates of their likenesses either sold or delivered 
to anyone but themselves or by their special order.” 
He was a sensitive soul himself (which perhaps accounts 
for his consideration of what then was the weaker sex); 
his pride was wounded when he was spoken of as “a 
black-shade man’’; by being hailed as a “‘pugilist,’”’ not 
a “profilist”; at the scorn of visitors who walked out of 
his rooms disdaining his beloved silhouettes as “all 
black shades.” For Edouart had hoped, by the use of the 
eighteenth-century French word, slang though it was, 
to separate his art from what he always despised as a 
vulgar trade, and without doubt it was his championship 
of the term which first popularized it and made it, 
eventually, eligible for the dictionary. 

His injured sensibilities, however, never proved a 
barrier to his work. He was a glutton for that — inde- 
fatigable! Unpersuadable, too, of the virtue of any 
methods but his own, he denounced gilding, coral neck- 
laces, and colored dresses as harlequinades. His only 
tools were scissors and folded paper and sensitive hands, 
hands which abstemiousness, even in the matter of tea 
and coffee, made doubly adroit; his final word on profiles 
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was that “the representation of a shade can only be 
executed by an outline.” Desmond Coke finds this 
attitude rather incongruous in view of the fact that his 
very black silhouettes occasionally are placed against 
backgrounds where walls and accessories are brown. I 
quite agree with him, and yet, somehow, I like these 
Ingenuous combinations, especially when they are set in 
maple frames of Edouart’s own designing, the wood tone 
deepened by time, the gilt worn becomingly dull. Sepia 
backgrounds are rarer than the less-expensive lithographs 
which Edouart also used, though these, in turn, are more 
valued than the silhouettes mounted on plain white, 
since difficulty always lends enchantment as far as the 
collector is concerned. At times, in these naive paintings, 
Edouart is as inconsistent as Mr. Squeers; the Quincy 
Family group shows a summer landscape, yet one of the 
small boys holds a pair of skates! But Mrs. Hampton 
Carson owns a profile picture that is an accurate joy, 
a shadow group set against the background of a softly 
brown parlor where, from the windows, you can see a 
peaceful garden sloping down to the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna just as it did nearly a hundred years ago when 
Edouart visited her ancestors, and portrayed both them 
and their surroundings from real life. 

In the fourteen years he worked in Great Britain he 
traveled far and wide; London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Bath, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Cork, with 
smaller towns scattered in between, all grew familiar with 
his skill. An English label gives his prices as five shillings 
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for the full-length figure, children (the whole length too) 
three and six, while a profile bust cost only one shilling. 
This was in Bath; later, in Cambridge, he raised the 
last item to two shillings — reasonably enough for, from 
the first, he had scorned what he described as “‘a Shilling 
Business.” He seems to have made very few of these 
busts; only fifty were found among the reclaimed folios 
and apparently, almost without exception, he remained 
steadfast to his theory that only the entire figure could 
reveal the true character of the subject. To go back to 
prices: there were extras, of course, though I am uncertain 
as to the sum paid for the privilege of sitting at a writing 
table, or having a favorite horse or dog or cat cut. One 
of the dreams of my life is to own an Edouart cat; not 
the unpleasant picture, “The Mischievous Boy setting 
a dog on to worry a cat,” but a beautiful, fluffy, tail- 
waving pussy, the sort you see on a twilight stroll down 
the Boulevard Saint Michel, sitting on fat concierges’ 
laps, and purring to the passers-by. Any true-hearted 
Frenchman should have rejoiced in such a subject! 
Whether Edouart, after so much time and travel, had 
exhausted the British silhouette field, I do not know; 
certainly, for some time before 1839, he had thought of an 
American visit. Once in this country his success was 
the same that it had been across the ocean; with nimble 
scissors he cut his thousands: the lofty and lowly, political 
celebrities and professional men, the beau monde and 
little children. If, at Abbotsford, he had profiled Sir 
Walter Scott, at Cambridge he silhouetted Henry Wads- 
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worth Longfellow; he cut the paper portrait of Charles 
the Tenth at Holyrood and of Martin Van Buren at 
Washington, and his lovely ladies at Saratoga are quite 
as charming as the belles of Bath. I do not know if his 
terms were the same in the United States as in England; 
I have spent hours scanning the columns of Boston 
papers for the year forty-one without finding the faintest 
hint of either his presence or his prices. Taking his long 
journeys into account, he should have received far more, 
for he traveled the length of the land from Boston to 
New Orleans. 

The earliest of the American Edouarts that I have 
examined, is the portrait of James Thevigny Gibert, a 
New York physician, now owned by his grandson, Mr. 
Reginald Townsend, the editor of Country Life. It was 
taken at 114 Broadway, in September 1839, and is 
mounted on one of Edouart’s characteristic sepia back- 
grounds. A fine, upstanding, dignified gentleman, I can 
trace his features in the present generation. Another 


'From a letter from George Buchanan Coale of Baltimore to his brother, Dr. 
William Edward Coale of Boston, dated December 1, 1840: — 

“We have a little old Frenchman here now named Edouart who cuts profiles 
after the manner of Hubard. He has the most remarkably accurate eye I have 
ever seen. I got him to copy the full length of father cut by Hubard, and send 
you a copy of it. I send you also my own full length which he snipped, cut in 
two minutes. He cut two for me after an interval of a day, both from my face, 
and when compared the outlines fitted as if they had been cut from a doubled 
paper from the same cutting. This is almost incredible, but not exaggerated — I 
take it for granted from this fact that the likeness is perfect. Mrs. Williams says 
it has a ‘you-be-d ‘d’ air that does not exactly belong to me. 

“Brantz Mayer [at one time Minister to Mexico, and a man of some literary 
ability] had Edouart out at his house to cut the whole family, and he succeeded 
perfectly. He has with him upwards of 80,000 specimens, including many dis- 
tinguished characters with their autographs — The Royal Family of F rance, 
Walter Scott, etc.” 
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comparatively early silhouette, cut in 1842, is the profile 
of Mrs. Mary Appleton, the wife of Samuel Appleton of 
Boston, a noted philanthropist and the benefactor of 
Harvard. It is considered an excellent likeness, and so 
is the profile bust of her husband that she holds in her 
left hand; I am told that members of the family immedi- 
ately recognized it from the resemblance to a portrait 
in their possession. I have always wondered just how - 
the lady — a daughter of Daniel Webster, by the way — 
is seated. Unless her voluminous skirts conceal a stool, 
she must be suspended in mid-air! 

She is one of the duplicates from the rescued folios, 
but the shadow twin of Chief Justice Story, cut at 
Boston in the same year, must have gone down with the 
unlucky Oneida; there is no mention of him either in 
Mrs. Nevill Jackson’s book or in Vernay’s list. In this 
profile you can plainly see an embellishment that Edouart 
introduced into his American work, the penciled indica- 
tion of the hair, the lines of the coat, the buttons, and the 
fingers. This is a mild example of what Edouart might 
earlier have called a bigarrade; I have seen a child’s 
curls so marked that in a photograph they showed 
white. 

Madame Jumel’s silhouette, taken in 1843 at Saratoga, 
is characteristic in its Victorian background and its 
newspaper, — the artist kept a stock of these details: 
papers, letters, and sheets of music, ready to be placed 
in his sitters’ hands,— but the profile itself shows 
nothing of the real woman. She looks completely respect- 
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AUGUSTIN EDOUART 


able and God-fearing (albeit a trifle stern), this most 
famous of American adventuresses who was snubbed by 
New York society but féted at the F rench Court. I 
know she then was old, but surely, surely, at least the 
ashes of her flaming youth should be apparent in her 
countenance. Already she was mad; already she had 
spread that magnificent, fantastic table at which she 
firmly believed she entertained Washington, Mary Phil- 
ipse, the Khedive of Egypt, Red Indians, Aaron Burr, 
and Joseph Bonaparte, who was, according to her tale, 
an ardent though disappointed suitor. This fabulous 
banquet was never cleared until her death; for more than 
twenty years the shabby splendors remained: tarnished 
gold candelabra, dulled silver dishes, and a great moulder- 
ing bride’s cake. We who care for books are gainers by 
this madness, for when Charles Dickens was in America, 
it is said that he was taken to see Madame Jumel, and 
that from her he first caught the idea of the crazed Miss 
Havisham in Great Expectations. Another name, you see, 
to add to the list of his characters that Edouart is sup- 
posed to have cut. 

Like Desmond Coke I am devoted to Edouart’s chil- 
dren; there’s a certain simplicity about them that is 
very appealing. Perhaps it is the same artless quality 
in one of his slave silhouettes which makes me so much 
admire eighteen-year-old Dalmeny, as she stands, basket 
in hand — or is it a bonnet that she dangles by its rib- 
bons? A bandanna handkerchief — bright scarlet, I am 
sure — is tied about her head, and altogether she is 
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delightful. It may be that the exotic fascinated Edouart, 
for his treatment of the Indian profiles is also very sym- 
pathetic. It is his only departure from the use of black 
that I know; interpreted in bold cutting from yellowish- 
brown paper, rather rough in surface, then touched with 
lines and dashes of deeper brown and white. To me this 
Creek warrior, reclining at his ease in a chair that re- 
sembles an antique klismos, and smoking his peace pipe, 
is quite magnificent. And such silhouettes are nearly as 
rare as the vanished chieftains they portray; I have seen 
only two, both being in the famous collection of Glenn 
Tilley Morse, whose American Edouarts now number 
over two thousand examples. 

I wish Augustin Edouart had kept a diary of his Ameri- 
can adventures; it would make interesting reading, cast 
a real light on the times. Costumes he recorded; I should 
be grateful had he done as much for customs. Certainly, 
he liked America well enough to stay here ten years; 
then, with his silhouette list reaching nearly ten thousand, 
he suddenly decided to sail for England and took passage 
in the luckless Oneida which was wrecked the twenty- 
first of December in Vazon Bay. All of the passengers 
and crew were saved, and some of the luggage, including 
fourteen of Edouart’s precious folios. The rest went to 
the bottom of the Atlantic, and, broken-hearted at the 
loss of the greater part of his life work, he gave these 
rescued volumes, as a token of gratitude and esteem, to 
Frederica Lukis, whose family had befriended him at the 
time of his disaster, and returned to France, where he 
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died at Calais at the age of seventy-two, never again, 
so they say, cutting silhouettes professionally. 

Fifty years later the folios came to light, and were sold 
by Frederica’s grandson to Mrs. Nevill Jackson. Then, 
through another sale, most of them came to this country, 
where in 1913 they were classified by Mr. Arthur S. 
Vernay, and put on exhibition. If departed spirits ever 
revisit the glimpses of the moon, I hope that Edouart’s 
was hovering near by, watching our eager haste to 
identify and claim the shades of our ancestors. It would 
have been as balm to his wounded spirit, ‘a cordial to 
warm the cockles of his ambitious, downcast heart and 
to drive away the blue devils of injured pride.” 
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ConFESSING to a grand passion for a man I never saw, 
or even heard of until I grew silhouette mad, cannot be 
one of the cardinal sins, I am sure, and I frankly admit 
to you now that, as far as American profilists are con- 
cerned, I divide my heart between William Brown and 
William Bache, though with little admiring corners for 
King and Saint-Mémin and the best of Day’s work. I 
live Brown’s “protestant to be,” and it irritates me be- 
yond words, whenever I am discussing my adored shad- 
ows, to have Brown dismissed as an inferior Edouart, 
a mere copyist of his manner. True, Edouart’s range 
was wider, or at least it is from what we can judge to- 
day. Brown traveled farther than Edouart; he cut, very 
likely, quite as many silhouettes; but he has left no such 
extensive record of his work as did the more meticulous 
Frenchman. On the whole, I prefer Edouart’s women, 
and certainly his children, though here again so little is 
left that we can make no fair comparison, but at his 
best William Henry Brown’s men are unsurpassed. No, 
unequaled! Edouart’s gentlemen seem constantly to 
be striking effective attitudes, ready to bow gallantly 
before pretty ladies; there is usually a little of the petit 
maitre about them. But with Brown I feel something of 
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the strength of Hogarth, the deep truth of a Goya etch- 
ing. There is no Edouart profile which satisfies me so 
completely as Brown’s portrait of old Daniel Wadsworth, 
and I never cease to wish that he might have cut Madame 
Jumel either when Aaron Burr bullied her into matri- 
mony, or as she lay on her deathbed, her cheeks still 
rouged, her cap gayly fluttering pink ribbons. 

Besides, what an absurdity to speak of Brown as 
Edouart’s imitator! He had begun to cut profiles nearly 
fifteen years before Edouart reached America, for he 
silhouetted Lafayette in September 1824, at Philadel- 
phia, shortly after the Marquis had come to pay his 
all-conquering visit. But perhaps I had better go back 
to the beginning and tell you that William Henry Brown 
was born in Charleston the twenty-second of May, 1808, 
that he was the fifth of twelve children, and that his 
parents were Quakers from Abbeville, South Carolina, 
Calhoun’s old home. His talent must have developed 
when he was very young; in fact, he can almost be 
classed as a boy prodigy, for he was but sixteen when 
the profile of Lafayette was made. Like Hubard and 
Hankes he was a scissor-silhouettist, and like them, also, 
he used, though very sparingly, touches of gilding and 
color; I have observed traces of gold on the figure of one 
of his St. Louis volunteer firemen; there are faint green- 
ish-yellow lines on his Railway Train, and Miss Mary 
Martin owns an example where the costume is lightly 
brushed with gold and the background painted a palish 
café au lait. He had, however, no real skill with either 
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brush or pencil, and he scarcely ever attempted the sepia 
settings of Edouart, employing instead the lithographs 
made for him apparently by the Kelloggs of Hartford. 
Still, there is in Charleston a Brown silhouette of William 
James Ball which shows a painted shadow behind the 
figure; a great rarity, of course, the only instance I 
know of the profilist having done this. 

Charles Henry Hart in his Outlook article, “The Last 
of the Silhouettists,” describes Brown as being amazingly 
clever at ‘“‘cutting ships under sail, cleaving the billows 
or becalmed, tossed on the stormy wave crests, or riding 
securely at anchor. In these designs the delineation of 
the varied motions was executed with uncommon skill.” 
I have never been so fortunate as to examine any of these 
fantastic ships, nor have I, except in separate figures, 
seen any of the fire companies he cut. These he special- 
ized in, the most important being the St. Louis Fire 
Brigade, which contained an engine, two hose carriages, 
and sixty-five members, and was twenty-five feet long. 
The likenesses were considered both vivid and accurate, 
just as were the portraits of the passengers riding in the 
Railway Train. This now hangs in the Connecticut 
Historical Society, presented by Brown himself. I feast 
my eyes on it whenever I am there; it is so amusingly 
reminiscent of time past, yet so genuinely alive. Over 
six feet long, first comes the very droll locomotive (the 
third, by the way, to be manufactured in the United 
States) with the engineer, David Matthew, in attendance, 
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next the little fuel car and its barrels of wood, then two 
of the antiquated coaches which used to be drawn by 
horsepower, filled to overflowing with the top-hatted 
passengers who rode on this first excursion trip: Ex- 
Governor Bates, Erastus Corning, Esq., old Hayes, High 
Constable of New York, Billy Winne, penny postman, 
Major Meigs, and all the rest. A democratic lot! 

How I wish I could see another procession he cut, — 
even more wonderful it must have been, — the Funeral 
Cortége of old John Calhoun, done in 1850. What an 
appropriate subject! But where are they now, these 
doubly vanished shades? Last April, in Atlanta, I 
visited his great-grandchildren, and although a large 
steel engraving of Calhoun presided over my slumbers 
as I lay in a tall carved bed where Lafayette, as obliging 
as Queen Elizabeth or George Washington, had slept, 
and though his portrait followed me with eloquent eyes 
as I walked through the parlor, his descendants had 
never heard of either the Cortége or the erect profile 
which forms one of the finest illustrations in Brown’s 
Distinguished American Citizens. When next I am in 
Georgia I shall try to repair the damage, and look 
through every book my friends possess; silhouettes have 
a sly way of lurking in old volumes, particularly Bibles. 

But at least we may see the replica of Calhoun’s shad- 
ow picture in the Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Ameri- 
can Citizens, the real memorial to Brown’s genius, now 
almost rarer than any of the silhouettes themselves. 
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Published at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1846, nearly the 
whole edition was destroyed in a fire; I have seen but 
three copies, although occasionally at auctions one will 
suddenly appear and bring a huge price — five hundred 
was the last I heard quoted, and they may be even 
more now. Two of my friends own these volumes, the 
third is in the Boston Public Library, where, with due 
precautions, since it lives in a vault, you may examine it. 
The Kelloggs made the lithographs; William Henry 
Brown prepared the text — his scissors were mightier 
than his pen, for the third-person style is rather labored 
and bombastic — and assembled the facsimiles of the 
letters. 

I quote from his preface: “During the author’s travels 
throughout the United States, for the last fifteen years, 
in the exercise of his peculiar talent, of taking full-length 
likenesses, from the observation of a few moments, he 
has had the most liberal and extensive patronage, not 
only from his fellow countrymen at large, but from many 
of the most prominent and distinguished men of the day. 
For many years, for his own personal gratification, he 
has sought out and procured the sittings of such of the 
great statesmen, as chance, or his visits to Washington 
City, enabled him to obtain. These sketches have been 
exhibited from place to place, and the strong manifesta- 
tions of interest elicited from all who have inspected 
them, together with the increasing demand for copies of 
the same, have suggested to the author the arrange- 
ment of exact copies in a compact. and agreeable form, as 
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would constitute a work of national interest, at once 
unique and elegant.” 

Originally Brown had intended to present twice the 
number of silhouettes, but was dissuaded by “the advice 
of several gentlemen, highly distinguished for taste and 
judgment.” (I wonder who the villains were; I should 
like to hurl anathema upon their memories for depriving 
us of so much pleasure and knowledge.) And he had 
further designed, “should this trial meet with the warm 
support of his fellow-citizens — to persevere, and in suc- 
ceeding volumes, to depict those others of our illustrious 
countrymen, who enlighten their age by the lustre of 
their genius.” I suppose he must have been disheartened 
by the destruction of the first edition, for there is no 
reason to believe he ever attempted a second Portrait 
Gallery. A real loss; each portrait we know is all that he 
claims; it vividly exhibits “its original with all the pecu- 
liarities of place and person, dress, attitude and manner.” 
I cannot help smiling a little at one of his statements, 
“The author has in no instance been controlled by 
political or personal preference, but has merely availed 
himself of the best opportunities which offered for carry- 
ing out his views.’’ Out of the twenty-six portraits 
sixteen are Southerners: Marshall, Moore, Jackson, For- 
syth, Harrison, Calhoun, Johnson, Poinsett, Clay, Wise, 
Benton, Tyler, Cooper, Grundy, Lewis, and Randolph. 
The Northerners are represented by John Quincy Adams, 
Van Buren, McComb, Webster, De Witt Clinton, Wood- 
bury, Bishop White, Tallmadge, Southard, and Wright. 
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Valuable studies of reality, Brown’s silhouette of Mar- 
shall was used by Story, the sculptor, when he modeled 
the Chief Justice’s statue for the Capitol. 

Henry Clay wrote to Brown concerning the profile of 
his old political enemy, John Randolph of Roanoke, “It 
is the very perfection of your art.’’ And so it is; every 
line indicates the character of this able, cantankerous, 
witty old statesman. It is true that Daniel Webster said 
of his own silhouette, ‘‘I cannot, however, see its resem- 
blance to the original as I do in all the others,” although 
he added, “‘My friends unite in saying that the one you 
took of myself is a striking likeness.”” Was Webster vain? 
Did he prefer to be the gesturing gentleman, with slender 
waist and general air of dandyism, that Edouart made 
him? Naturally I never had the pleasure of meeting 
Webster, nor does his student-ghost haunt our small 
south chamber where he lodged as a student, but at 
Dartmouth College portraits of our greatest alumnus 
are hung on every available wall, and if they speak the 
truth, then Brown’s silhouette is the finer silhouette. 

Another virtue of the Portrait Gallery is the litho- 
graphed backgrounds, mechanical aids though they are: 
all accurate studies in the furniture and accessories of 
the times, they are usually so individually suited to each 
subject that, while Brown may not have designed them 
himself, he must at least have given the Kelloggs most 
careful instructions. Calhoun stands in a stately Southern 
room, high-studded, classic-columned, with jalousies at the 
window through which he gazes at palmetto trees; Thomas 
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Cooper, whose baggy pantaloons are so frilled around 
his ankles that he resembles an elderly Pierrot, walks 
along a typical Charleston street; McComb looks down 
upon an encampment of his regiment, and John Randolph 
stands beneath his beloved tree at Roanoke and admires 
his “blood horses.” The heavy draped damask curtains 
with their gilt tie-backs and massive rosettes, and the 
naive wall papers, too, are ingenuously delightful; I am 
convinced that interior decorators, now so much con- 
cerned with the rather lovable ugliness of the early 
Victorian, could not do better than to copy these artless 
and engaging backgrounds. 

It would be very pleasant to know how Salem rooms 
looked in the eighteen-thirties, though of course I can 
vizualize them a little from the old houses on Chestnut 
Street. Brown was here for some weeks in 1832; rum- 
maging through newspaper files in the Essex Institute, I 
found one of his advertisements in the Gazette, dated 
August 17. 

Tue Crrizens or SALEM are respectfully invited to call at 


Mr. Brown’s 

Room, over Mr. Horton’s Apothecary Store, nearly opposite 
the Lafayette Coffee House, and examine Likenesses of sev- 
eral of the most respectable citizens, taken in the short space 
of ten minutes each. The above mentioned individuals were 
pointed out on Saturday last in the street, and from recollec- 
tion alone, without a single sitting, these likenesses were 
taken several hours after seeing the persons in the street. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Salem are respectfully in- 
formed that Mr. B. will remain in this place this week only, 
and may be found at his office at all hours of the day, where 
he will be happy to receive the visits of the citizens 


generally. 
15% 
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Ladies and Families wishing their likenesses, will be 
waited upon at their respective dwellings at any time and 
without any additional charge. 

One minute only is required for any person to sit, and ten 
minutes for the completion of any picture. 

Each full-length likeness $1.00. 


From the repetition of the advertisement Brown seems 
to have stayed in Salem three weeks, and, although I 
have never been able to find another, this notice is excel- 
lent testimony as to both his prices and the swift skill 
of his cutting. And to his somewhat unique method of 
advertising his profiles, also, for to the good citizens of 
Salem seeing themselves and their friends silhouetted 
without having consciously posed for pictures must have 
seemed little short of witchcraft. Naturally his studio 
was thronged! From all I have ever heard, Brown, be- 
yond any other profilist, had the amazing knack of seiz- 
ing, with one glance of the eye, figures and personalities, 
and reproducing them then, or long afterward, with 
complete fidelity. A very Macaulay of silhouettists! 
Hubard may have cut his subjects in twenty seconds, 
but Brown could remember the shadows he had made for 
twenty years. 

What a wealth of material he must have found in this 
old seaport town of ships and stories and sailormen. He 
might have profiled young Nathaniel Hawthorne, setting 
out from the “House of the Seven Gables’ on one of his 
lonely rambles; or Story or Rogers as boys playing 
about the cobbled streets; or the dignified East India 
merchants, Orne and Bertram and Crowninshield. Only 
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a few of these picturesque people, unfortunately, are 
left; the Essex Institute has two: old Dr. Prince, pastor 
of the First Church, and Benjamin Lynde Oliver, a local 
physician, who was “the genuine type of a true gentle- 
man and scholar.” The Prince profile shows the old 
parson as he walked about the town in his antiquated 
costume: knee breeches, buckled shoes, and an odd hat 
which reminds me of the sailors women wore in the 
“Gay Nineties.” It reveals, too, his distraction. For 
chemistry, not preaching, was his passion; his heart 
was forever in his laboratory, and he had an absent way 
of requesting his parishioners “‘to sing a chapter of Mat- 
thew,” or pray “that vacant young ministers might 
receive parishes.” This silhouette is touched in with 
indicating lines, a frequent habit of Brown’s, and the 
hair, just as in the Felix Grundy and Andrew Jackson 
profiles, is snow-white. 

To me Brown was at his best when he cut the shades 
of kindly old men; I had rather have his portrait of Daniel 
Wadsworth than any other that I know. An amiable, 
chilly valetudinarian who “enjoyed poor health,” Mr. 
Wadsworth, so the story goes, was, when he walked 
abroad, always attended by a valet who carried an arm- 
ful of different-weight capes, ready to be adjusted to 
the varying temperatures of cross streets. You can see 
at least two in the profile. Another precaution he took 
was to have a wood stove in his huge yellow coach, and 
one of the sights of a Hartford winter was to see him 
trundling slowly through the town with wreaths of 
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smoke curling out from the stovepipe thrust through the 
window. It is a great study in character, for, while 
Brown recorded the crotchets, he caught as well the real 
sweetness and generosity of temperament that informed 
this American Mr. Woodhouse, who could fret at a 
draft, but give away.a fortune. 

The Wadsworth silhouette was taken sometime in the 
forties, probably when Brown was at Hartford working 
on his Portrait Gallery, and from then on until Lincoln’s 
inauguration, when he cut the President’s profile, his 
last important piece of work, he was always busy with 
his shadow-making; traveling far and wide, his journeys 
led. him certainly as far West as St. Louis, while he 
knew the coast from New England to Louisiana. After 
the vogue of the camera had become established, how- 
ever, and the fancy for silhouette likenesses had waned, 
Brown went into the railroad business. Trains must 
always have fascinated him; indeed, in 1874 Appleton 
published his second book, The History of the First Loco- 
motives in America, written primarily to prove that our 
first steam engines were imported, not manufactured at 
home, the idea suggested to him by a memory of his 
Train Silhouette of 1831 and the feeling that it had been 
incorrectly called “The First Steam Train of Cars in 
America.” 

Charles Henry Hart writes of meeting Brown in the 
summer of 1874 at Kane, Pennsylvania, where he was 
in the employ of the Huntington and Broadtop Railway. 
The profilist was then in the late sixties, and Hart 
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describes him as only fairly tall, but quite sturdily built, 
with a very impressive head which eclipsed even Daniel 
Webster’s famous “size 8” hat, while his eyes, like 
Washington’s, were set widely apart. Brown’s personal 
magnetism and the charm of his conversation seem to 
have fascinated everybody who met him: Hart was no 
exception, and thoroughly delighted in his vast fund of 
reminiscence and anecdote which years of often intimate 
acquaintance with great American statesmen had given 
him. After the death of his wife, Sarah Conrad Brown, 
he returned to Charleston, where he died in 1882, and 
now lies buried in the Circular Churchyard. 

It is a tremendous pity that, aside from his Portrait 
Gallery, so little really remains of his work. I rank a 
good Brown far above a good Edouart, not only because 
I prefer his work, but since, from the very rarity of his 
silhouettes, they are infinitely more valuable. A few 
there are scattered through collections in this country; 
that is all. His relatives in South Carolina own several 
examples, and the recent exhibition at the Charleston 
Museum brought out eight more, a pathetically small 
number in proportion to the thousands he must have 
cut. 

Recently I have heard from his: great-niece, Mrs. 
William Du Bose Gaillard, who recalls her uncle, though 
only with a child’s vague memory. To quote from her 
letter, “As a little girl I remember a number of his cut- 
outs in a trunk, which always interested me greatly. 
My grandfather, his brother, Alexander H. Brown, 
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lawyer and planter of this city, had two ships which he 
had done, the Philadelphia and the Constitution — 
every rope and spar cut out of paper, they are wonder- 
ful.”* Then came words which wrung my heart: “A 
great number of his family groups were so defaced and 
ruined by a storm here that they were thrown away,”’ 
and ‘“‘Grandfather’s copies of the Portrait Gallery were 
borrowed, and never returned.’ Ah, well, we all have 
our tragedies! Mine is that I do not own a single example 
of William Henry Brown’s work. 


1The cutting of the ship Philadelphia was lent to the Museum Exhibition by 
Mr. Beverley Mikell, Mrs. Gaillard’s brother; the Constitution is owned by her 
sister in Seattle, Washington. 
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CHARLES-BALTHAZAR-JULIEN FéyrRET DE Saint-MéMIN 
— his name is as distinguished as his work — was born 
at Dijon, the old capital of the Duchy of Burgundy, on 
the twelfth of May in the year 1770. His family was rich 
and influential; his father, following an ancestral tradi- 
tion which dated from 1589, was a member of the Dijon 
Parliament; his mother, whose beauty and virtue were 
equally celebrated — M. de Chamblanc, a poetical con- 
frére of her husband, chanted her praises and her worthi- 
ness to be wedded to a Févret, a race whose wives were 
noted for their fidelity and discretion — had the added 
charm of being a Creole heiress with large estates in the 
French colony of San Domingo. | 
Saint-Mémin’s youth at least was happy and un- 
troubled; always sensitive to beauty, he must have 
loved this ancient town with its watching cathedral 
towers of Saint-Bénigne, its glory of roses, his morning 
walks along the old streets to the house of Abbé Liebaut, 
who taught him his first lessons. Later, with the other 
sprigs of the provincial nobility, he studied at the Col- 
lége de Dijon, learning a little, I suppose, and certainly 
forming friendships that endured all his life. Years after, 
when Saint-Mémin was curator of the Musée de Dijon, 
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the Marquis de la Marche left him a precious legacy for 
his beloved museum in remembrance of their old school 
days. 

It would have seemed very natural for young Saint- 
Mémin to have followed in the footsteps of his fore- 
fathers, who had long held honored positions in the 
magistracy, or to have imitated his illustrious grand- 
father, Charles-Marie Févret de Fontette, the learned 
compiler of La Bibliotheque Historique de la France. In- 
stead, his father chose a soldier’s career for him; in 1784 
he was entered at the Ecole Militaire at Paris, and, a year 
later, was made ensign. Like all devoted French parents, 
M. and Mme. de Saint-Mémin watched constantly over 
his progress, a devotion at first ill rewarded, for Charles, 
during adolescence, that period so depressing to older 
people, showed small enthusiasm for his lessons and a 
great indifference for society. Fortunately, however, the 
real passion for study and work which never quitted him 
until his death soon began to develop, and although he 
was always a trifle serious and little of a flaneur, M. 
Guignard, his admiring chronicler, insists upon his 
equable temper and his air of gentle gayety. And, if 
some of his good qualities took a long time to appear, 
there were two that were his from boyhood, that never 
needed encouragement. These were his inborn talent 
for design and his real aptitude for the mechanical arts. 

If soldiering was his profession, then art was his avo- 
cation. During his furloughs in Burgundy he amused 
himself by painting portraits; his little studio — half 
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workshop — was fitted up with all kinds of tools, and 
he could handle a saw, a file, or a plane as adroitly as 
palette or brush. Something of the small boy must have 
remained in him; he was intensely interested in horology, 
and he remembered forever as a red-letter day the time 
when he first owned an old watch which he could take 
apart and put together again at will. And, as another 
diversion, with the aid of an encyclopedia (he never 
disdained research, and facts were a positive pleasure to 
him) he made a miniature model of a windmill, a perfect 
and accurate piece of workmanship. Unconsciously 
Saint-Mémin was preparing to combat the hardships 
his family were soon to undergo; in this he reminds me 
of another profilist, the Baroness Meydell, who as a 
young girl made silhouettes for her own amusement at 
her father’s castle in Livonia, and now as an émigrée in 
America has literally cut her way to fame and fortune. 
When the Revolution broke out, Saint-Mémin’s regi- 
ment was disbanded, and he went to Switzerland for a 
time; then joined the Royal forces when they once more 
had gathered strength. The amusement of his leisure 
while he was stationed on the Rhine between Coblenz 
and Cologne was painting “en camaieu sur ivoire, genre 
fort a la mode a cette époque,” another foreshadowing 
of the profile work he was later to do in the United 
States. I have a head of Schiller, of German workman- 
ship, done after this fashion, and I can well understand 
its vogue; the modeling of the contours of the face is 
excellent. Saint-Mémin, who began his service as a 
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second lieutenant, received the rank of lieutenant colonel 
from the Duc de Broglie when the Royal army was dis- 
banded, and, after his discharge, went to Fribourg, 
Switzerland, to be with his family, who had been living 
there for some time. In March 1795, he and his father 
made up their minds to risk the dangers of a voyage 
to San Domingo, hoping that something might be sal- 
vaged from Madame Saint-Mémin’s large estates there, 
and also that by proving themselves to be on French 
territory their names might be removed from the 
émigré black list, and their property in France secured 
to them. 

A weary journey it must have been; first to Holland, 
next crossing to England, from whence they sailed to 
Halifax, then down the Saint Lawrence River to Montreal, 
and at long last arriving at New York by way of Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson River. There they found 
the city crowded with refugees from the French colonies, 
and learned of the disasters that had overtaken the 
Royalist party. There was nothing to hope for in San 
Domingo — or in New York — save by their own toil. 
A plucky lot, these émigrés; ardent admirer as I am of the 
results of the French Revolution, I still can praise their 
industry and courage. At first the Saint-Mémins, aided 
by a capable and devoted servant who had followed his 
masters’ fortunes, cultivated a little market garden and 
sold vegetables for a livelihood, but, this not sufficing for 
their needs, Charles began his joint profession of artist 
and mechanician. 
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It was due to Mr. John Livingston, one of his oldest 
American friends, that his first success came to him with 
such comparative ease. The Saint-Mémins were guests 
of the Livingstons at their seat, Mount Pitt, on Grand 
Street, then well outside the city and looking down over it. 
Charles Saint-Mémin was much impressed with the beauty 
of the view, and made a drawing of it. No other existed, 
and Mr. Livingston urged him to engrave and sell it, 
taking him to the Public Library so that he might study 
the first principles of engraving. The young artist suc- 
ceeded in engraving two views of New York, which he 
then colored. They were received with enthusiasm, for 
they were done with an exactness and charm pleasing 
to everyone who saw them. 

His engraved profiles in miniature followed soon as a 
natural result of this work. A compatriot, very much 
impressed by his abilities, urged him to take profiles by 
means of the physionotrace, and then engrave them after 
the fashion that Chrétien had introduced in Paris a decade 
earlier. Gilles-Louis Chrétien, musician as well as artist, 
— he had the joint titles of Musician to the King and First 
Violoncellist of the Opera, — was born at Versailles in 1754. 
His very successful profile machine, the physionotrace, 
was invented in 1786, and such was its vogue that he 
devoted practically all his time to this new work. Edmé 
Queneday, for a while his assistant, afterward set up in 
business for himself; then Chrétien employed first Four- 
mer, later Fouquet. Bouchardy, Godefroy, Roy, and 
the more famous Gonord, according to Miss Martin, 
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are the other French names which were connected with 
this method. In her interesting monograph The Physiono- 
trace in France and America, she gives the following 
account of the machine itself. ‘The apparatus was 
cumbersome, being 5 feet, 4 inches high, but taking the 
portrait was not a very tiresome process for the sitter. 
When the cross-bar and sight were adjusted, an exact 
life-size profile of the subject could be traced in a few 
minutes. The profile was then reduced to a small size 
by the aid of a reducing lens, and completed and filled 
in by an expert miniaturist, and then engraved by 
Chrétien himself on a steel or copper plate. The sitter 
could order the engravings printed in black, blue, or 
carmine, or beautifully painted by hand in water colors, 
so that they resemble miniatures.” 

This, then, was the process that young Saint-Mémin 
was to copy, first making the physionotrace for taking 
the profiles, and the pantograph for reducing them, by 
dint of his own ingenuity and with what tools he could 
command. This construction presented no real difficul- 
ties; he found it infinitely harder to contrive the little 
roulettes to engrave the reduced designs on copper plates. 
Again he consulted his favorite vade mecum, the encyclo- 
peedia, and succeeded in making them perfectly. Indeed, 
he went even further, for he later invented a machine 
of his own which gave him much better results than the 
one he had copied. 

He was joined in his enterprise by another émigré, 
M. de Valdenuit; you will find his signature with Saint- 
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Mémin’s on the silhouette heads— there are five of 
them in the Corcoran Gallery collection — and on the 
earliest of the engraved profiles. Their New York address 
seems to have been at first at 27, Pine Street (the sil- 
houettes are thus marked), afterward at 11, Fair Street. 
Just how they divided the work I do not know; the 
black busts are signed ‘““V"" & S. M.’’; General McComb’s 
“St. Mémin & Valdenuit’’; Chancelier Livingston, — he 
has used the French spelling, — “Drawn by Valdenuit & 
Engraved by St. Mémin.”’ The partnership was not of 
long duration; in 1797 M. de Valdenuit went back to 
France, and a second misfortune overtook Saint-Mémin 
in the death of his intelligent and devoted valet, to whom 
he had given charge of his press. Everything had to be 
done now by himself alone; as a consequence necessity 
spurred him on to a greater inventive activity, until at 
last what had taken him at first a fortnight to accomplish 
now could be finished in three days. 

He must, for those times, have made a very comfortable 
living; his price for the life-size portrait in black crayon 
on a pinkish background, for the copper plate and a dozen 
proofs, all delivered, was thirty-three dollars. From M. 
Guignard’s account the heads were done upon red paper; 
all that I have ever seen are a faded rose; it may be 
that years have changed the color. These Saint-Mémin 
crayons are very rare; one or two in private collections, 
a few scattered here and there in museums. I discovered 
four very interesting specimens at the Philadelphia 


Academy of Design, and Miss Martin mentions ‘a 
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unique collection of eight of these life-size portraits of 
Indians, six chiefs and two squaws, whose names and 
tribes are written on some of them by Saint-Mémin’s 
own hand,” which is owned by the New York Historical 
Society. 

While the fortunes of Messieurs Saint-Mémin were 
flourishing in America, Madame and her daughters were 
suffering reverses in Switzerland: jewels, horses, silver, 
all had to be sold that they might live, and at last, 
driven from their refuge by Napoleon’s advancing armies, 
they decided to leave war-ridden Europe and seek peace 
and safety in America. In 1798 the Saint-Mémins, 
with the exception of one daughter who, two years be- 
fore, had married the Vicomte de la Juigné, were to- 
gether again after their long separation. In the Cor- 
coran Gallery folios there are three Saint-Mémin portraits 
of his father, mother, and sister; each one interesting 
and vivid, although I discern few traces of Madame’s 
beauty, so celebrated in Burgundy. But character — 
which, after all, is human destiny — is written clearly 
in their countenances; you have only to look at them to 
be convinced that mother and daughter, no less than 
father and son, were ready to share the family hardships 
and help to earn the family living. To that end Charles, 
whose work was beginning to lose the attraction of 
novelty, decided to leave New York and go to Philadel- 
phia, with the idea of choosing some suitable town 
near by where Madame and Mademoiselle might estab- 
lish a girls’ school, and where he too, in a new environ- 
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ment, might find fresh patronage. He decided upon 
Burlington, agreeably situated on the banks of the 
Delaware River, and hardly more than twenty miles 
from Philadelphia. They were well received: from the 
first their pension prospered, and for a long time after- 
ward the old pupils of these gentle French émigrées 
remembered them with affection. 

Three years later their hopes were once more raised; 
Madame Saint-Mémin’s estates had suffered but little, 
an agent had been placed in charge of them, and he 
had sent them reports of an abundant harvest. Again 
Saint-Mémin pére set out for San Domingo, only to 
find the negro insurrection devastating the island, and 
the French troops in retreat. Worn out by disappoint- 
ment, he died after a short illness, and the Saint-Mémins 
still continued, by teaching and engraving, “to earn 
the bread of the stranger.” Saint-Mémin spent the 
summer vacations with his mother and sister at Burling- 
ton; although they were scarcely vacations for him, for 
this time was chiefly given to carrying out the orders 
for the little engraved heads from the larger crayon 
sketches he had taken during the winter. Baltimore, 
Annapolis, Washington, Richmond, and Charleston, all 
knew and admired his work. At the Capitol he had the 
opportunity to profile with his physionotrace the most 
distinguished public men of the day: Jefferson, Madison, 
Randolph, McComb, and Van Ness are among the well- 
known names represented in the Corcoran Gallery 
collection. 
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Saint-Mémin engraved the likenesses of three Presi- 
dents of the United States; the miniature busts of General 
Washington (one and one-half by five-eighths inches) 
are exceedingly rare; at a very famous sale some years 
ago one of them brought four hundred and eighty dollars. 
I wish I knew which Madame President it was to whom 
Saint-Mémin sent the bill that hangs in the Library of 
Congress — and why he gave her a reduced rate! 


Mrs. PrResipENtT 


To St. Memin 
To a likeness in Chalk & ae) Sake and 
twelve impressions. . . . $25.00 
Thirty-six other i impressions a. ee ee 4.50 





$29.50 


There are, also, two of his advertisements in the Con- 
gressional Library, of which I quote only the first; 
looking up the other, and reading it, will serve to amuse 
an idle hour when next you are in Washington, and 
waiting for an appointment with your senator. 


PHYSIONOTRACE 
LIKENEss ENGRAVED 


The Subscriber begs leave to inform the public that he 
continues to take and engrave likenesses as usual, at No. 72 
south Third street, where may be seen a great number of 
portraits of distinguished persons who honour him with 
their patronage both in New York and Philadelphia. The 
original portrait plate and twelve impressions shall be de- 
livered for the Moderate price of twenty-five dollars for 
gentlemen, and thirty-five dollars for ladies: the portrait 
without engraving may be had for 5 dollars. 

December 22 St. Memin 


At Baltimore and Annapolis he broke through his 
accustomed restraint and led a comparatively social life; 
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there were a number of his countrymen in both cities; 
indeed, it is interesting, in looking over old files of Balti- 
more papers, to see how many of the advertisements 
appear in French. He even joined a Philharmonic So- 
ciety, taking the alto parts when they were not too 
difficult. I wonder what they sang, these exiled French- 
men. Did their thoughts go back to childhood and 
“Nous n’irons plus au bois” and poor Fabre d’ Eglan- 
tine’s “II pleut, il pleut, bergére,” or did they attempt 
the more ambitious arias of “‘O Richard, O mon Roi” or 
*‘Adieu, Louise’’? | 

In Baltimore Saint-Mémin may have known Thomas 
Gimbréde, another émigré profilist; there is a certain 
quality of gentle charm which both show in their aqua- 
relle work. Few people realize that Saint-Mémin’s art 
did not begin and end in the miniature heads printed from 
an engraved plate; an even smaller number are aware 
that, beside the silhouette busts, he also painted pro- 
files in water color. It ill becomes me to boast of my 
superior knowledge, for it came to me quite by accident. 
By kindness, too. I had journeyed to Baltimore, hoping 
to see a remarkable profile collection, only to find, when 
I arrived, that the owner was too ill to let me see it. I 
fear I made very public lamentation at the Maryland 
Historical Society; at any rate I so moved the hearts 
of the Powers That Be that I was given permission to 
enter a room not yet opened to the casual visitor. People 
talk about not believing their eyes, and I now understand 
what they mean; to meit isno longeracliché, anidlephrase; 
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it actually did not seem possible that I had found 
three water-color profiles painted by Saint-Mémin in 1808. 
One was a quite small head, and I should have thought 
it very engaging if I had not seen the larger profiles. 
These measure nearly five and a half inches; they are 
done with Saint-Mémin’s constant feeling for “small, 
beautiful details,’ and altogether they portray as de- 
lightful a pair of charmers as I ever longed to own. 
Eliza Sophia Coale, the darker of the two, — and several 
shades the prettier, — has reddish hair, high-piled a la 
Grecque, and an alluring Empire gown with gauze under- 
sleeves. Her blonder sister, Mary Abigail Willing Coale, 
wears much the same coiffure (though, when those airy 
curls foam out at the back, I think it was called a la 
Flore) and her dress is soft gray with a ruffled lace 
tucker. 
These profiles were painted two years before Saint- 
Mémin went back to France in the hope of settling the 
family estates. His absence, however, was only tempo-. 
rary, and after his return to America, since engraving 
taxed his failing eyesight too heavily, he abandoned 
his miniature heads, and instead painted landscapes and 
portraits in oil, according to Guignard with great suc- 
cess. Still, even with continued prosperity and esteem, 
he longed for France, and finally in 1814, having per- 
suaded his reluctant mother to leave the country which 
had meant to her not exile but a haven of peace and 
security, the Saint-Mémins sailed for home. Before 
quitting America one of Charles Saint-Mémin’s last acts 
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was to break his physionotrace; to him it symbolized 
the chains that had fettered his aristocratic pride. 
Rather an ungracious gesture, though, it seems to me; 
the innocent machine had seen him through many 
hardships. I often wonder if he did not wish it back 
again during the lean days that followed, when France 
was overrun by the Allied Armies, and their income 
was reduced to a pitifully small sum. It was not until 
Louis the Eighteenth’s accession to the throne, and 
Saint-Mémin’s appointment as curator of the Musée de 
Dijon, that the family knew real prosperity. 

Then came years of tranquil contentment: he lived 
in the city he loved, surrounded by friends, with his 
chosen studies and interests ready to occupy any leisure 
that his cherished museum left him. The last of a long 
line of judges, soldiers, scholars, and poets (though very 
minor ones), Saint-Mémin died at the ripe age of eighty- 
two, at peace with the world and in the arms of Mother 
Church, a thing that appears surprising to Guignard, 
not only because of the widespread atheism of the 
eighteenth century, but because, as he expresses it, of 
“son long séjour sur une terre protestante.” 

Like Edouart, Saint-Mémin kept duplicates of his 
portraits, indicating the names in his careful handwriting; 
one collection is now privately owned in Philadelphia, 
while the second and larger one is in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery.* The next time you are there Spare an hour from 


1There are other collections in the Pierpont Morgan Library, the Library of 
Congress, the Metropolitan Museum, and the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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Whistler’s golden peacocks and the lovely Porcelain 
Princess, and enjoy, as I did, these folios of Saint- 
Mémin’s work. Any of his profiled heads are worth 
having, but it is only when you see them en masse that 
you realize how complete is their quality of third-dimen- 
sionality. I am not sure that this is a proper word; 
perhaps, in my necessity, I have coined it, but it does 
express what I mean —the way each portrait stands 
out with rounded contours, vivid and alert and speakingly 
alive. Saint-Mémin’s work is very like the man himself: 
fastidious and fine, scrupulously exact, and yet with a 
certain very personal charm. I am glad that America 
has the honor of claiming it. 
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Have you ever heard the old Jewish proverb, “To- 
morrow is also another day’? It is one of my favorite 
quotations, and I fear I am tempted to overwork it 
(though, like Humpty-Dumpty, I am perfectly willing 
to pay it extra wages) whenever I look at some silhouette 
_ arrangements. It may be that if I counted my profiles 
by thousands —I have a paltry hundred or so —I 
should grow very proud, and, losing all sense of propor- 
tion, strew each wall as dense with shades as those 
poetic brooks in Vallombrosa. It would be a terrible 
temptation, I own, and I am saved, no doubt, only by 
the modesty of my collection. Still, I honestly believe 
that through the years I have learned the lesson of re- 
straint, and now I intend, if ever I grow rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, and my beloved shadows hurry 
by battalions, not creep by humble ones and twos into 
my possession, to deal with them lovingly but firmly. 
I shall have a Miers week, and a Bache week, and days 
devoted to Charles and to Saint-Mémin, and a glittering 
fortnight all silver and gold and black — the rest of my 
life to deck my house with varied beauty. But never 
everything all at once; it shall not resemble Ingoldsby’s 
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“garment stuck thick with multiplied silhouette profiles 
of Nick.” That I swear! 

I really think that the two best gifts any friend could 
bestow upon a beginning collector of profiles would be 
an eighteenth-century portfolio of tooled leather, deli- 
cately picked out with gilding, and a sumptuous chest 
of carved oak. Of course both should be accompanied 
by the condition that they must hold superfluous sil- 
houettes, and, naturally, the owner would be so charmed 
with them that he (she) would never hesitate to use them, 
and so spare his (her) walls from the desecration of an 
overprofuse ugliness. I know only two instances where 
shades have been hung en bloc with good results: the long 
hall in Miss Mary Martin’s apartment, devoted to her 
American profiles, and an upper passage and room in 
Glenn Tilley Morse’s home at West Newbury, where are 
massed his two-thousand-odd silhouettes cut by Edouart 
when he was in this country. Both arrangements possess 
the virtue of easy comparison; neither eye nor mind is 
strained by the necessity of taking in totally dissimilar 
types, by the quick contrast of a head subtly engraved 
on gold or skillfully painted on plaster with a more 
simple-minded hollow-cutting. 

In my own scanty plot of ground I have striven for 
the harmony I admire. On the mantel of the Hepple- 
white bedroom are four Austrian profiles, all framed in 
gilt passe partout, not plain, but patterned with pretty 
designs; on the opposite wall a late eighteenth-century 
French gentleman, painted in misty bluish grays, hangs 
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above a small steel engraving of Lafayette (here you 
have the agreement of both date and nationality), on 
either side of the shaving mirror the black and gold sil- 
houettes of old Enoch Wood and his wife, “taken by 
Mr. Raper’s Pantograph,” face each other companion- 
ably. In my Empire corner I have placed two gilded 
Mierses, and if I have admitted to the society of these 
elegant gentlemen a third profile, a delicate aquarelle, 
it is because he, too, is an Englishman, dressed in the 
same mode of 1815, and set in a similar frame. My 
Fastidious Friend, also my first guide and philosopher 
in the appreciation of silhouettes, has arranged her pro- 
files with a simplicity and charm that is completely 
appealing. And decidedly worth taking a hint from; 
follow her decorating path, and you cannot go wrong. 
Here are two of her sympathetic groupings which will 
convince you of the justice of my praise. The first is a 
corner of her drawing-room where, against a clear-paneled 
wall, is hung a fine Miers, brushed with his characteristic 
film of gold, while on either side are ranged two rare 
Tassie medallions — also profile variants, though in a 
quite different medium. Above is far and away the best 
valentine silhouette I have ever seen; German, of course, 
— the distinction of the embossed paper, all doves and 
hearts, would prove that. The profile itself is skillfully 
cut, though the woman’s white mobcap is painted and 
embellished with bands and bows of azure ribbon. Be- 
low, on the Sheraton card table, is another Teutonic 
silhouette expression, a yellow Dresden cup and saucer 
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decorated with an eighteenth-century bust painted in 
black. Here the binding harmony is not only the fact 
that they are approximately of the same date, — even 
the Miers, though gilded, must be a very early example 
of this work, since the man still wears a queue, and this 
fashion in hairdressing, I believe, had quite disappeared 
by 1810, — but because they all, in the days of their 
youth, long before time had increased their value, were 
costly portraits. 

The second arrangement, in her bedroom, is simpler. 
On the Empire secretary is an excellent paper portrait 
by William Henry Brown, some Southern gentleman 
cut in the eighteen-thirties, and placed against one of 
those familiar lithographed backgrounds. Hanging on 
the wall near by are four more silhouettes: the middle 
pair two painted German heads, a man and his wife, set 
in a pretty wreath of flowers; at the right a New England 
hollow-cutting (possibly by Chamberlain), framed in 
plain gilt with an enameled glass; at the left another 
hollow-cut profile, so engaging that it deserves a sentence 
all to itself. It is the likeness of a Charleston belle, a 
delicate head backed with soft black velvet. Her story 
is as fascinating as her shade — I must have more words; 
one sentence, apparently, will not do justice to her 
charms. It seems that she was as frivolous as she was 
lovely, so disturbing to the community that, one solemn 
Sunday morning in church, the scandalized parson read 
out her doom; she was to leave town at once unless some 
gentleman would marry her out of hand. It is a tribute 
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to Southern chivalry as well as to her own appeal to 
record the spirited legend that, as one man, every unat- 
tached male in the congregation sprang to his feet and 
offered his services. The pretty lady has a pretty frame, 
too, a simple wooden moulding, but gilded so that a 
pattern shows upon it like watered silk. And she hangs 
from an appropriate little rosette, for my Fastidious 
Friend has a way, where the rest of us unimaginative 
mortals satisfy ourselves with ordinary brass thumb 
tacks, of hunting through furniture shops until she finds 
upholstery tacks of stamped brass; the sort, you know, 
that looks rather like a conventionalized flower, and sets 
off faded damask so agreeably. They are most becoming 
for old silhouettes, especially when the frames are papier- 
maché or pearwood, with a completing design of oak 
leaves or roses to hold the ring from which the profile 
hangs. 

There are other groupings I wish I might show you: 
one in Chicago, where people are mildly mad about the 
early nineteenth century, a very discriminating Victorian 
drawing-room, from which all the grotesque ugliness of 
the period has been eliminated, but the good qualities 
of a certain domestic decorum have been retained. On 
the wall, near a carved walnut table and one of those lady- 
like black lacquer chairs, set with arabesques of mother- 
of-pearl and scrolled with gilt, hang a cluster of profiles, 
the likenesses of women who might have sat on the chair, 
or written perfumed notes at the table. One is a fine 
full-length Beaumont, done in his characteristic gentle 
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browns; the second, also the whole figure, resembles 
Hervé, but since I did not have the temerity to take it 
out of its frame and see if it were stamped on the back, 
as I should, had it been mine, I cannot swear to the pro- 
filist. The two others are busts, one American, one Eng- 
lish, and both softly penciled with gold. All four pro- 
files, placed as they are, give just the emphasis that the 
room needs; they make you think of Lucille and crino- 
lines and young ladies who carried minute fringed para- 
sols and sang “The Gypsy’s Warning.” There is, in 
simple interiors, no better way of uniting old walls and 
old furniture (late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury), or old furniture and new walls, than by the dis- 
creet adjustment of silhouettes. 

Now please understand me as I persist in my warn- 
ings; I lay no heavy embargo upon anybody’s personal 
taste or arrangements, but I still insist that the result 
is not likely to be a good one if you mass too many sil- 
houettes to let the eye take them in with easy compre- 
hension and pleasure, or if you hang together types so 
utterly dissimilar that comparison will be a mental 
strain. Remake the old saw and realize that too many 
profiles spoil the wall, or, at any rate, that they create a 
racking sense of unrest in your mind. Occasionally, 
when I reread Desmond Coke’s chapter, “Some Collec- 
tions,” and picture the splendor of Lady Sackville’s 
silhouettes, or Mrs. Bromley Taylor’s black and white 
rooms, or Mr. Wellesley’s gilt glass settings, I am tempted 
to change my opinions, but as these all are highly special- 
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ized collections and very noted collectors, the everyday 
amateur would do well to choose instead the middle path 
of moderation. 

But then Mr. Coke does agree with me; I quote one 
of his paragraphs in proof of what I Say, quote it because 
so many people have written me that his book, The Art 
of Silhouette, is inaccessible to them, and his counsels 
are too wise for you to lose. “I confess that I best love 
my silhouettes in a stiff line above the mellow gold of 
an old mirror, or hung in a festoon round colour-print 
and pastel. Picture and silhouette seem to gain new value 
from their contrast. And when — as happens — the 
ever-increasing profiles begin to give the walls an oddly 
chicken-pox appearance, here is an expedient that I 
believe original and know from my own experience to 
be effective. Take an old mirror (for this is no Jess than 
a recipe) of the long, low-lying sort known as a three- 
decker, — one of those dim gold affairs, a large glass 
in the centre flanked by smaller glasses at the side, 
with ever so respectable gilt balls beneath the over- 
hanging eave, — and heartlessly remove the glasses. 
Now in their place fix three wood panels covered with 
velvet of a restful, ancient-seeming green. The thing 
sounds horrible, the desolation of Victorian abomination; 
but when the small silhouettes, especially the early ones 
in oval frames of brass, are hung within the panels 
tactfully, believe me the effect is charming. A centre- 
piece has come for the collection, and the walls meanwhile 
are ridded of their plague of spots.” 
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Oddly enough, at the time this chapter was being 
written, a woman in Boston planned much the same 
arrangement, though with less grandeur. ‘““Three-decker”’ 
mirrors are not too common in America, and any enthu- 
siast who removed the glasses in her zeal would probably 
be adjudged insane if haled before a Court of Collectors. 
No, what she had made was a large frame with a tran- 
quil finish of faded gilt, and with a rich tone of garnet 
velvet lining the panel. The dimensions were eighteen 
by twenty-two inches, a space which allowed her to 
hang a number of small silhouettes, which she fre- 
quently changed. As she said, “They are on the wall 
above my desk where I must look at them constantly 
as I write. When John has been staying too long I 
invite Mary to take his place, and back he goes to the 
closet. Consequently, I never tire of my friends.” With 
her, you perceive, “To-morrow is also another day.” 

You can have such frames made for grouping your 
profiles and in any size you like, though I strongly 
recommend the one illustrated here; I am having a very 
similar frame made for my black and gold silhouettes; 
glassed over, I may add, since they tarnish so quickly 
in steam heat. I have lost several fine examples in just 
this deplorable way, and now I am locking my stable 
so that the rest of my horses shall not be lost. Or, if 
you prefer to use really old settings, look up in your 
attic and see if you cannot find, tucked away under the 
eaves, antiquated frames of ebonized wood with gilt 
inner rims, enclosing the charms of “Highland Mary” 
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or “The Guardian Angel” or “The Stag at Bay.” I 
always, at country auctions, watch, ready to pounce on 
such trophies, and I have often bought them for twenty- 
five cents apiece. Moreover, when they are not too 
heavy, they are useful for cutting down to fit large single 
profiles or silhouette groups. 

Frames can either make or mar the effect of a collec- 
tion; there is nothing about which you should be more 
scrupulously careful. Get old frames when you can; 
a profile to me has double charm when its setting sug- 
gests time past. They, are still to be bought, though, 
unless you are lucky and purchase them at some rural 
sale, or from a dealer whose particular blind spot they 
are, they will come rather high. But you must familiarize 
yourself with good authentic examples in order that you 
may recognize worthy reproductions; there is a lot of 
trash, masquerading as accurate copies, on the market. 
Historical societies and important collections (at times, 
even small ones) will give you sufficient material for 
study and comparison. You will learn to associate 
certain profilists with an especial type of frame: Rosen- 
berg seems to have used a frame of repoussé brass with 
an oval opening and little rosettes set in each corner: 
Edouart was so meticulous that he employed a “‘frame- 
maker who works under my directions, and the glasses 
are of a choice that will not injure the effect of the 
tout ensemble.” His frames were made of bird’s-eye 
maple, and the combination of the wood, mellowed by 
age, and his silhouettes set against sepia backgrounds, 
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is particularly pleasing. Brown I associate with narrow, 
flattish frames of stained wood; Bache with circular 
shapes of mahogany, occasionally with the further 
decoration of a glass enameled in black and ringed with 
gold. Many profilists offered frames as well as portraits: 
Master Hankes advertised “frames in great variety’; 
William King guaranteed to frame his hollow-cuttings 
“in a handsome manner, with black glass, in elegant 
oval, round, or square Frames, gilt or black — Price 
from Fifty Cents to Two Dollars each’; Williams named 
no prices, but stated that he could furnish “profile 
frames: oval, round, square, or circular, of various sizes: 
by the dozen, gross or single, cheaper than can be pur- 
chased in Boston.” I have seen Saint-Mémin’s miniature 
prints set in charming little rounds of stamped brass, 
but his large crayon profiles, taken on pink paper, were 
framed in gold with a black glass border edged with 
gilt. And, judging from an example in Mrs. Hampton 
Carson’s collection, Peale occasionally marked the little 
ornament which held the hanging-ring in place with the 
word ‘‘Museum.”’ 

These are just a few of the many varieties; no doubt 
some frames were imported, but many must have been 
made in America. As a rule, the earlier and more ex- 
pensive profiles were framed in repoussé brass; I have 
seen suave ovals with an edge of formalized, overlapping 
acanthus leaves and a beaded border around the open- 
ing, as well as frames oblong in shape, but with quite 
the same decorative motifs. Every now and then you 
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find frames of this rectangular type in a very large size; 
there are two at the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities which measure approximately seven 
by nine inches. The glass is painted black, and the oval 
openings in which the silhouettes are set are spaced with 
delicate gilt rosettes. Another interesting frame in the 
Society’s possession is made of wood, a gilded ovolo 
moulding with an inner roped design, while on the black 
glass, below the pair of hollow-cut busts, is the happy 
phrase, “We are One,” printed in gold letters. 

This enameled glasswork is a really quaint and delight- 
ful American expression; I make this statement because 
I have found it so much more frequently in this country 
than in either France or England. The seaweed pattern, 
the floral pattern, the sun-ray, the chain, the dot, the 
saw-tooth, the circle and the oblong, all were used. 
One of the handsomest of these painted frames, owned by 
Mrs. Hampton Carson, shows an elaborate wreath of 
flowers, quite six inches in diameter, and so delicately 
done that each rose and leaf and lily stands out clear 
and exact. Also, the glass frames of the pair of Day pro- 
files owned by Mrs. Furness are most exquisitely painted; 
I feel convinced that they must have been done by the 
artist himself as a personal order, for they are quite un- 
like any others that I have observed. The background 
of the glass which frames the woman’s head is white — 
most unusual — with reddish-brown flowers sprigging 
each corner, and an oval of gilt outlined with threadings 
of black set within an outer oval of shining dots enclosed 
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in curving gold lines. I prefer it to the man’s frame, 
although this is more elaborate, bouquets of gold roses 
adorning the corners and a double saw-tooth border, 
painted alternately in ochre and gilt, surrounding the 
silhouette. Certainly black was the usual background 
expression, but beside this one instance of white I have 
found glass painted a vivid emerald-green, in the clear 
color of a robin’s-egg, blue as an evening sky and mottled 
with brown and yellow like a tortoise-shell comb. 

The more elegant pearwood and papier maché frames 
were imported for the most part, I fancy, but very agree- 
able wooden frames were made in this country, too; 
Mr. Henry Erving has one of maple, in shape a com- 
pressed octagon, and very pretty with the glitter of the 
gilt oval against the deep tone of the wood. And, al- 
though they are very rare, wooden frames gilded and 
patterned with a damask design are found from time 
to time. Another rather characteristic American profile 
frame — I associate it chiefly with New England — is 
the circle of pewter, very simple, but very becoming to a 
sedate hollow-cutting. The Connecticut River Valley is 
a happy hunting ground for such frames, and it is possible 
that they are the work of Richard Lee and his son, who, 
after many wanderings and a rather itinerant life, settled 
finally in Springfield, Vermont. In a recent article in 
Antiques Lee is described as a “man of multitudinous 
sorrows, and of much grief, but, if the frequency with 
which he sought to heal the wounds of marital bereave- 
ment by fresh adventurings in matrimony may be 
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accepted as a criterion of character, he remained, to the 
last, essentially an optimist.’”! 

But whether they are of pewter or wood or stamped 
brass, any good old frame should be seized with thanks- 
giving as manna from an antique heaven; they are always 
worth acquiring, and keeping to frame your prettiest 
profiles. But, if luck does not come your way, or your 
purse is lighter than your heart, I suggest the alternative 
of black passe partout, an inexpensive method that is 
old and genuine and well suited to unpretentious types 
of silhouettes. Gold passe partout appears never to have 
been used in America, but it makes excellent framing 
for Continental profiles, particularly German and Aus- 
trian, and since some of the bygone patterns are being 
copied here, and will soon be put upon the market, your 
paper portraits of foreign extraction need feel no lack. 

But another — and a better — suggestion is to buy 
replicas which are exact and sympathetic copies of late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century profile frames. 
There is a Boston firm that devotes much of its time and 
taste to reproducing these frames, and from its stock 
I have chosen six which are so accurate and so full of the 
feeling of the time they represent that I am placing some 
of my most cherished cuttings in their care. The first, a 
simple oblong frame of black wood, its flatness relieved by 
an oval grooving which surrounds the brass inner rim, is 
to hold my tiny Everet Howard. The second (wood, too, 


and softly gilded) becomes my Peale lady so well that 


1See Antiques for June 1928. “Richard Lee, Pewterer,” by Harold G. Rugg 
and the Editor. 
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I must have another for my Peale gentleman. The third, 
copied from an old frame brought in for repairs, is pre- 
cisely the setting for my hollow-cut Bache, the man’s 
head relieved with fine brushwork of bluish gray. Actu- 
ally, this frame is metal, not wood, a real advantage 
when you understand that it will not warp or shrink 
or split apart, a practical superiority I am willing to 
allow the present over the past. This also applies to 
the repoussé brass frames at either end of the second 
row, for, being made all in one piece, they are much 
more durable than their forerunners fashioned a century 
ago; they will not distress you by falling apart as the 
older ones do. 

S. Cooper, cut by William King, — my one King, so 
you may imagine how I prize him, — will be placed in 
the typical Rosenberg frame, while my unmounted Bache 
heads are to adorn the remaining two; in the oval frame 
the woman’s profile, since it suits her ampler contours, 
but the young, young girl, with her mop of curls and her 
petal nose, shall have the more delicate setting. At first 
I had hoped the oval would be just the frame for an airy, 
dancing figure of Taglioni, painted by some sketch-book 
amateur, which I bought in the Isle of Wight. But it 
cut her grace too short, a fatal mistake in framing sil- 
houettes, and one that must be avoided; always leave a 
sufficient margin, and never, never cover the profilist’s 
name. 

When my beloved shades are dressed in their new-old 
garments, and are ranged by twos and threes — not by 
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battalions! — on my walls, ninety-nine out of one hun- 
dred people will say to me, “Where did you pick up all 
those lovely old frames?” But the hundredth will remark, 
“I did n’t know that such fine reproductions were made. 
Where can I buy them?” 
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Doyle, Morse, profile of, 37. . 

Doyle, William M. S., his hollow-cut 
profiles, 5; his signature, 6, 37; his 
coiffures, 9, 69; painted and cut pro- 
files executed by, 14, 80; his work in 
water colors, 14; his work on chalk, 
16, 31; many methods used by, 31, 
32; a proprietor of Columbian Muse- 
um, 32; advertisements of, 33, 34; 
his work on “composition,” 34, 35; 
examples of his work, 35-37. 

Drake, Samuel Adams, quoted on 
Columbian Museum, 32. 

Dunlap, William, on Peale, 24, 24n.; 
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Dunlap—Continued 
note on Williams in his History, 37; 
on King, 54-58; on Worcester sil- 
houettes, 74; on Gimbréde, 80, 81; on 
Hubard, 94n. 

Dutch, Daniel, profile of, 132, 133. 


EARLE, painter, 75. 

Edouart, Augustin, his folios, 9, 148, 
149; his speed of accomplishment, 
11; cut in duplicates, 11; his profiles 
of the cut-and-pasted type, 11, 12; a 
jack-of-all-trades, 23; his silhouette 
of Etting, 94; comes to America, 138; 
his early life, 139, 140; turns to sil- 
houette cutting, 140; his first pro- 
fessional portrait, 140, 141; retains 
all his silhouettes, 141; his A Treatise 
on Silhouette Likenesses, 141; his 
“Patent Screw for Five Shillings,” 
142; his courtesy, 142; his pride, 142; 
his use of the word “silhouette,” 142; 
his methods, 142, 143; naive paint- 
ings of, 143; traveled extensively in 
Great Britain, 143; his prices, 143, 
144; his success in America, 144, 145; 
his accuracy, 145n.; examples of his 
work, 145-147; his children, 147; his 
Indian profiles, 148; loss of the 
greater part of his work in ship- 
wreck, 148; death of, 149; compared 
with Brown, 150, 151; his frames, 
185. 

Edouart, Emilie Laurence Vital, wife 
of Augustin Edouart, 140n. 

Edwards, E. C., profiles done by, 
82. 

Edwards, Thomas, painter of profiles, 
14, 82, 83. 

Elizabeth, Princess, silhouettes done 
by, 125. 

Ellsworth, James Sanford, his work in 
water colors, 14, 80; his coloring, 81, 
82; his men and women, 82. 

Emery, Josiah, facts about Bache told 
by, 61. 


Erckmann-Chatrian, The Mysterious 
Sketch, 113n. 

Erving, Henry, his collection, 107, 108, 
120, 188. 

Essex Institute, profiles in, 15, 52, 59, 
68, 68n., 99, 104, 109, 116, 133, 134, 
159; newspaper files in, 157. 

Essex Register, 62. 

Etting, Richea, Gimbréde’s likeness of, 
81; done by Hubard and by Edouart, 
94. 


FarREN, E.iza, actress, 126. 

Felt, Joseph B., his Annals of Salem 
referred to, 48, 98, 105. 

Fenton, Sarah, profile of, 83. 

Fernandez, Don Antonio, profile of, by 
Bache, 66. 

Fessenden, William Pitt, paper portrait 
of, 121, 122. 

Follansbee, Mrs. G. E., her collection, 16. 

Folwell, Samuel, shadow of Washington 
made by, 18, 22; his silhouettes, 23; 
his biography, 23. 

Fontette, Charles-Marie Févret de, 164. 

Forsyth, John, portrait of, by Brown, 
155. 

Foster, Mr., of Boston, 36. 

Fouquet, physionotrace used by, 167. 

Fournier, physionotrace used by, 167. 

Frames, for profile grouping, 183-185; 
varieties of, 185-189; offered by pro- 
filists, 186; of enameled glasswork, 
187, 188; replicas, 189-191. 

Franklin, Benjamin, profiles of, 19, 20, 
126. 

Franklin, Sally, 60. 

Fridenberg, Robert, collection of, 22, 
126. 

Frith, profilist, 95. 

Furness, Mrs., of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
83, 187. 


GarLLarp, Mrs. Witt1am Du Boss, 
great-niece of William Henry Brown, 
161. 
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Gallatin, Albert, profile of, 73, 74. 

Gardiner, Sir Christopher, 138. 

Gardiner, Clarissa, profile of, 39-41. 

Gardiner, Sallie, 40. 

Gibert, James Thevigny, portrait of, by 
Edouart, 145. 

Gimbréde, Thomas, his work in water 
colors, 14, 80, 81. 

Godefroy, physionotrace used by, 167. 

Goethe, Wolfgang von, silhouettes done 
by, 125. 

Gold, and gold leaf, profiles on, 15, 16, 
72-80. 

Gonord, physionotrace used by, 167. 

Goodwin, Maude Wilder, anecdote of 
Madison told by, in Life of Dolly 
Madison, 78. : 

Greenleaf, Rebecca, profile of; 4, 16, 
Me 

Gremaux, Felix, bust of, 67. 

Griffing, Martin, steeple-jack and pro- 
filist, 122. 

Grundy, Felix, portrait of, by Brown, 
155. 

Guignard, Pierre Philippe, chronicler of 
Saint-Mémin, 164, 169, 174, 175. 

Gunning, Elizabeth, 126. 


Hateg, Natsan, 125. 

Hamilton, James, Duke of, 126. 

Hankes, Master, traveled with pomp 
and ceremony, 9; his speed of accom- 
plishment, 11; his profiles of the cut- 
and-pasted type, 11, 12; his gold 
brushing, 95; little known of, 97; his 
deftness, 98; advertisements of, 98, 
99, 101; in Salem, 98, 99; bronzed 
busts by, 99; a full-length by, 100; in 
Charleston, 101-104; examples of his 
profiles rare, 103, 104; his mark, 104; 
frames offered by, 186. 

Harrison, William Henry, portrait of, 
by Brown, 155. 

Hart, Charles Henry, on bust of Wash- 
ington, done by Peale, 26; on Bache’s 
profile of Wythe, 64; on Hubard, 85, 


88, 93; on Brown, 151; his impressions 
of Brown, 160, 161. 

Hartford Courant, 106. 

Hawkes, Mrs., granddaughter of Moses 
Chapman, 115. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, paper portrait 
of, 121. 

Hayes, Old, High Constable of New 
York, in Brown’s Railway Train, 153. 

Henri, Peter, miniature painter, 80. 

Hervé, profilist, 95. 

Hollow-cutting, the process, 6-8. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, verses of, to 
Incognita, 97. 

Holyoke, Dr. Edward Augustus, profile 
of, by Hankes, 100. 

Honeywell, Miss, prodigy, 104-09. 

Hopkinson, Mrs. Joseph, 27. 

Hoppner, John, 21. 

Howard, Everet, his hollow-cut profiles, 
5; profile of, identified by bust line 

- and hair, 5, 6; a half-inch miniature 
of, 7, 120; kept his profiles black and 
unadorned, 70. 

Howard, Colonel John Eager, 129. 

Howe, Elias, profile of, 78, 79. 

Howe, Lord, 128. 

Hubard, Master James, traveled with 
pomp and ceremony, 9; his speed of 
accomplishment, 11; his profiles of 
the cut-and-pasted type, 11, 12; an 
“Infant Phenomenon,” 85, 86; his 
early life in Great Britain, 85, 86; 
silver palette presented to, 86; Irish 
broadside of, 86; advertisements of, 
in Columbian Centinel, 87-90; his 
“Papyrotomia”  (“‘Papyrolamia’’), 
86-88, 90, 92; his ““Panharmonicum,” 
87, 89, 90, 92, 93; vogue of, in Boston, 
88-93; notices of, in Centinel, 89; 
“Lines Addressed to,’’ 90-92; his 
versatility, 92; ““Hubard Prize Poem’’ 
written to, 92; goes to Philadelphia, 
93, 94; exhibits first painting, 94; his 
portraits, 94, 95; in Baltimore, 94; 
his bronzed whole-lengths, 94, 95; 
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Hubard—Continued 
labels of his profiles, 95, 96; example 
of a cut-and-painted picture of, 96; 
death of, 96; a possible advertisement 
of, in Charleston Courier, 101. 


Invi ink, profiles painted or touched 
in with, 12, 13, 18, 22, 24, 28, 36, 63, 
66, 69, 84, 116, 134, 137. 


Jackson, ANDREW, miniature of, painted 
by Vallée, 24; portrait of, by Brown, 
155. 

Jackson, Mrs. Nevill, understates 
vogue of profile in America, 3; Pa- 
tience Wright listed by, 20; glass por- 
traits described by, 74; on Hubard, 
85, 86; on Hankes, 100; German ex- 
ample of a type of amateur silhou- 
ette shown by, 136; on Edouart, 
138-140, 142; Edouart’s folios sold to, 
149. 

Jarvis, John Wesley, his work in water 
colors, 14; his paintings on glass, 15, 
45, 56, 80; profiles etched in gold by, 
16, 45, 56; his activities, 45, 55; 
nephew of John Wesley, 54; his moral 
perplexities, 55, 56; his partnership 
with Wood, 55, 56; his portrait-paint- 
ing, 57; his clay-modeling, 57; his 
personality, 57, 58. ; 

Jay, John, bust of his daughter by 
Ridley, 113. 

Jefferson, Thomas, profile of, by Bache, 
60, 64; profile of, by Saint-Mémin, 
171. 

Johnson, Andrew, portrait of, by 
Brown, 155. 

Jones, F. P., his hollow-cut profiles, 5; 
his coiffures, 9, 120. 

Joye, John, profilist, 115, 116. 

Juigné, Vicomte de la, 170. 

Jumel, Madame, silhouette of, taken by 
Edouart, 146, 147; and Charles 
Dickens, 147. 


Kettoces of Hartford, 152, 154, 156. 


Kent, Duchess of, 85. 

Keyes, Homer Eaton, on Rembrandt 
Peale, 29; his account of William 
King’s activities, 45-48; quoted on 
Hubard, 94. 

King, William, his hollow-cut profiles, 
5, 45, 52; his signature, 6, 54; ab- 
sconds with “borrowed” horse. and 
sulky, 9, 47; his activities, 45-48; his 
Salem advertisements, 48, 49; hand- 
bill for his use in Boston, 49, 50; his 
advertisement in Hanover, N. H., 51; 
examples of his work, 51-53; kept his 
profiles black and unadorned, 70; 
frames offered by, 186; S. Cooper, cut 
by, 190. 


LarayeTTE, MARQuIS DE, profile of, by 
Hubard, 89, 91; silhouetted by 
Brown, 151. 

Lavater, Johann Caspar, his description 
of the hollow-cutting process, 6, 7. 

Lee, Richard, 188. 

Letton, R., profilist, 117. 

Lewis, Eleanor P., 130. 

Lewis, Mrs. Lawrence. See Custis, 
Nelly. 

Lewis, William B., portrait of, by 
Brown, 155. 

Library of Congress, 28, 172, 175n. 

Liebaut, Abbé, 163. 

Livingston, Edward, 24. 

Livingston, John, 167. 

Lloyd, Mrs. John, daughter of Master 
Hubard, 86, 96. 

Lockwood, Roe, 139. 

Longfellow, H. W., paper portrait of, 
121; silhouetted by Edouart, 144, 
145. 

Lord, Philip, profilist, 122. 

Lukis, Frederica, Edouart folios pre- 
sented to, 148, 149. 


McBreepy, Miss, 63, 64. 
McClure, Mrs. Frederick, granddaugh- 
ter of William Chamberlain, 121. 
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McComb, Alexander, portrait of, by 
Brown, 155, 157; profile of, by Saint- 
Mémin, 171. 

McCormack, Helen Gardner, of the 
Charleston Museum, 30, 101. 

Mack family, 36. 

Madison, James, profiles of, 73, 74, 78, 
171; anecdote of, 78. 

Majendie, Dr., Bishop of Bangor, sil- 
houette of, 141. 

Malbone, 56. 

Manly Medal, 22. 

Marche, Marquis de la, 164. 

Marshall, John, portrait of, by Brown, 
155, 156. 

Marks, 6, 104, 107. See also Stamps. 

Marston, Hannah, likeness of, 135. 

Marston, Joseph, likeness of, 135. 

Martin, Mary, her collection, 104, 120, 
151, 178; quoted on Metford, 111, 
112; referred to, 167; her account of 
the physionotrace, 168; on Saint- 
Mémin’s Indians, 169, 170. 

Maryland Historical Society, 81, 173. 

“Matinée Idol, The,’ 39. 

Matthew, David, engineer, in Brown’s 
Railway Train, 152. 

Mayer, Brantz, 145n. 

Meigs, Major, in Brown’s Railway 
Train, 153. 

Meigs, Return Jonathan, Postmaster 
General, 61. 

Metford, Joseph, 111. 2 

Metford, Samuel, his speed of accom- 
plishment, 11; his profiles of the cut- 
and-pasted type, 11, 12; account of 
his life, 111; his work, 112, 113. 

Metropolitan Museum, 175n. 

Meydell, Baroness Eveline von, her 
deftness, 11; cut in duplicates, 11; 
her engravings on glass covered with 
gold leaf, 74; her versatility, 92; an 
émigrée in America, 165. 

Mikell, Beverley, 162n. 

Mischianza, the, 126, 128. 

Moffett, Henrietta, silhouette of, 100. 


Monkey, name for pantograph, 7 : 

Montagut, Manon, profile of, by 
Bache, 66. 

Montluissant, M., 129. 

Moore, Alfred, portrait of, by Brown, 
155. 

Moore, Thomas, profile of, by Peale, 
27; his poems, 27. 

Morse, Glenn Tilley, his collection, 8, 
15, 36, 39, 51, 54, 68, 70, 96, 104, PSs 
115, 122, 148, 178. 

Mosaic Hair Works, 140. 

Museum Exhibition, 162. 


Navarre, Mareanrirte, profile of, by 
Bache, 66. 

Nellis, Master, prodigy, 109. 

New York, in eighteen thirty-nine, 138, 
139. 

New York Historical Society, 170. 

Niles, Edward S., of Philadelphia, 26. 

Nixon, T., in partnership with Bache, 
63, 70; examples of his work, 70, 71. 

Norris, John, 60. 


OxtverR, Bensamin Lynoe, profile of, 
159. 

Oliver, William (“Old Step-over-to- 
Lynn,” “Grandpa Sugar”), Deputy 
Collector of the Customhouse, replica 
of profile of, 133; his pedestrian pro- 
clivities, 133, 134. 


Pace, ANNA, married to William Bache, 
60. 

Paine, Thomas, modeled head of, 57. 

“Panharmonicum,” 87-93, 101-103. 

Pantograph, the, 7, 168, 179. 

“Papyrotomia’’ (‘‘Papyrolamia’”’), 86- 
88, 90, 92, 98-103. 

Patten, Nancy, profile of, 43. 

Peabody Museum in Salem, 52. 

Peale, Charles Willson, his hollow-cut 
profiles, 5, 28, 29; his marks, 6, 28; 
his tracings, 8; painted and cut pro- 
files executed by, 14; his work in 
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Peale—Continued 
water colors, 14; his nephew, 16, 77; 
his profile of Washington, 18, 26, 65; 
varied career of, 24-26; his children, 
25, 29; Museum of, 25, 26, 122; his 
profile of Tom Moore, 27; his terms, 
29; faked silhouettes of, 29; his 
coiffures, 69; his frames, 186. 

Peale, R., painter of profiles, 30, 80. 

Peale, Raphaelle, son of C. W. Peale, 
29, 30. 

Peale, Rembrandt, son of C. W. Peale, 
24n., 29; Washington painted by, 
131, 

Pennsylvania Dutch, 137. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, 18, 
22, 93, 120. 

Perkins, George, profiles and replicas of, 
133. 

Philadelphia Academy of Design, 169. 

Philadelphia Library, 125-127. 

Philadelphia Museum Company, 28. 

Phippen, Deacon, 46, 47. 

Physionotrace, profile machine, 167, 
168, 171, 172, 175. 

Pierce, Franklin, paper portrait of, 121. 

Pierpont Morgan Library, 175n. 

Pinckney, Harriott, her shadow, by 
Wollaston, 19, 113. 

Plummer, Edwin, his works in water 
colors, 14, 80, 81. 

Poinsett, Joel R., portrait of, by 
Brown, 155. 

Polk, Charles Peale, nephew of Charles 
Willson Peale, 16, 77; profiles etched 
in gold by, 16; profiles of Gallatin and 
Madison by, 74, 78; his portraits of 
Washington, 78. 

Porter, Elezer, 117. 

Poultney, Alice, 26. 

Powell, Samuel, silhouette of Washing- 
ton taken by, 18, 19. 

Prince, Dr., pastor of First Church, 
Salem, profile of, by Brown, 133, 
159. 

Profile, the term, vii; vogue of, in 
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America, 3, 4; example of, used on 
cover of this book, 10, 54. 

Profile machine, used by Moses Chap- 
man, 7; a modern, 50; the papyro- 
tomia, 86-88, 90, 92, 98-103; the 
physionotrace, 167, 168, 171, 172, 
175. 

Profiles, American, excellence of, 4; 
classes of, 4; hollow-cut, 5—9; identi- 
fication of, 5; stamps and marks of, 
6; machine-made and hand-cut, 8, 
10, 11; sizes of, 7, 8; background of, 
8; tracing of, 8; the “hole in the 
doughnut” type, 8; coiffures of, 9; 
cut-and-pasted type, 10, 11; painted 
type, 12, 80-84 (cf. 4, 5); in India ink, 
12, 13; in brown with touches of 
black and gold, 13; in water colors, 
14; on glass, 15; painted on gold, 15; 
etched in gold, 15, 16, 72-80; on 
chalk, 16; on ivory, 16; prices for, 29, 
30; on “composition,” 34, 35; en- 
graved upon glass covered with gold 
leaf, 74, 80; professional and ama- 
teur, 124, 125; amateur, differing 
types of, 134-136; amateur valen- 
tine, 136; American amateur, range 
of, 137; as to groupings of, 177-183; 
as to frames for, 184-191. See also 
India ink, Profile machine. 

Profilist, the term, 142. 

Profilists, their method of traveling, 9. 


QuENEDAY, EpM&, physionotrace used 
by, 167. 
Quincy family group, 143. 


Ranpotpx, Epmunp, profile of, by 
Bache, 60, 64. 

Randolph, John, done by Jarvis, 57; 
portrait of, by Brown, 155-157; pro- 
file of, by Saint-Mémin, 171. 

Raper’s Pantograph, 179. 

Rawes, Elizabeth, 111. 

Redman, Rebecca (Becky), profiles cut 
for, by André, 126; poem written for, 
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Redman—Continued 
by André, 127; in the Mischianza, 
129. 
Rhode Island American, 15, 117. 
Rhode Island Historical Society, 68, 70. 
Ridley, Essex, bust of John Jay’s 
daughter by, 113. 
Rosenberg, 185, 190. 
Rossiter, profilist, 14, 80, 118, 120. 
Roy, physionotrace used by, 167. 


SACKVILLE, Lapy, her collection, 182. 

Saint-Mémin, Charles, his work in 
water colors, 14, 80, 173, 174; heads 
of Washington etched by, 18; early 
life of, 163-166; emigrates to Amer- 
ica, 166; engraves profiles in minia- 
ture, 166; uses physionotrace, 167, 
168; his partnership with Valdenuit, 
168, 169; his life-size crayons, 169, 
170; his little engraved heads from 
larger crayon sketches, 171; public 
men profiled by, 171; his miniature 
bust of Washington, 172; bill of, in 
Library of Congress, 172; advertise- 
ments of, 172; in Baltimore and 
Annapolis, 172, 173; paints in oil, 
174; returns to France, 174; breaks 
his physionotrace, 175; becomes cur- 
ator of Musée de Dijon, 175; death 
of, 175; collections of his portraits, 
175, 176; frames for his prints and 
crayons, 186. 

Saint-Mémins, emigrate to America, 
170, 171; return to France, 174. 

Salem Gazette, 48, 62, 114, 157. 

Salem Mercury, 47. 

Salem Register, 98. 

Salisbury, Stephen, profile of, 13. 

Saltonstall, Leverett, Bache’s portrait 
of, 68. 

Savage, engraver, 55. 

Schiller, J. C. F. von, head of, 165. 

Scott, Sir Walter, profiled by Edouart, 
144. 

Seager, profilist, 116, 117. 


Seward, Miss, the Swan of Litchfield, 
128, 129. 

Seymour, George Dudley, great-grand- 
son of R. Letton, 117. 

Shadow portraits. See Profile, Profiles. 

Ships, silhouetted, 152, 162. 

Silhouette, Etienne de, vii. 

Silhouettes, vii, 142. See Profile, Profiles. 

Silhouettists, 142. 

Silsbee, Mrs. M. C. D., reference to, 
133; her description of William Oliver, 
134. 

“Singing Campaign” ballad, 95. 

Smith, Lucretia Moore, bust of, 137. 

Smith, Mr., protegée of, 100, 102. 

Smith, Honorable Nathan, profile of, 
1 Pa eS 

Sneyd, Honora, 128. 

Snyder, Simon, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, 22. 

Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, 35, 187. 

Southard, Samuel L., portrait of, by 
Brown, 155. 

Spectator, New York, 88. 

Spooner, Mrs., of New Bedford, Mass., 
16. 

Stamps, 6, 28, 59, 68, 84, 116, 120, 121. 
See also Marks. 

Stanley, Major, head of, done by 
André, 125, 126. 

Steward, J. H., 23. 

Stewart, Reverend Joseph, profilist, 
119. 

Stoddard, Jervis Henry, 18. 

Stork’s Beak, name of pantograph, 7. 

Story, Chief Justice Joseph, profile of, 
146. 

Story, William W., sculptor, 156. 

Stuart, Gilbert, portrait painter, 23, 55, 
93. 

Sully, 94, 94n. 

Syntax, Dr., 92. 


TALLMADGE, JAMES, portrait of, by 
Brown, 155. 
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Taylor, Mrs. Bromley, collector, 182, 
183. 

Thompson, H. S., on Metford, 111. 

“Three-decker’’ mirrors, 183, 184. 

Todd, A., 41. 

Todd, George (?), his mark, 6, 42; hol- 
low-cut work of, 31; his work found 
in various States, 41; his identity, 41, 
42; character of his work, 42, 43; 
names of subjects recorded by, 43. 

Todd, Mrs., 26, 27. 

Townsend, Reginald, editor of Coun- 
iry Life, 145. 

Trego, Edward, profile of, 83. 

Trudeau, G. (or J.), his likeness, 36, 
37. 

Trudiau, Celestine, profile of, by Bache, 
66. 

Tyler, John, portrait of, by Brown, 155. 


VaLpEnutrT, M. DE, joins in partnership 
with Saint-Mémin, 168, 169. 

Vallée, Jean Francois, head of Wash- 
ington painted in India ink by, 18, 
65; his varied career, 23, 24. 

Van Buren, Angelica, silhouette of, by 
Hubard, 95. 

Van Buren, Martin, silhouette of, by 
Hubard, 95; silhouette of, by Edou- 
art, 145; silhouette of, by Brown, 
155. 

Van Ness, profiled by Saint-Mémin, 
171. 

Vernay, Arthur S., folios of Edouart 
classified by, 149. 

Victoria, Queen, profiled by Hubard, 
86. 


Wapswortn, Daniet, Brown’s por- 
trait of, 151, 159, 160. 

Washington, Mrs. Bushrod, 64. 

Washington, George, his likeness 
often taken, 18, 19; portraits of, by 
Wright, 21; by Folwell, 22; by Peale, 
26; faked profiles of, 29; engraved 
portrait of, by A. Todd, 41; done by 


Bache, 60, 64; bust of, used in this 
book, 65, 66; fifty portraits of, 
painted by Polk, 78;done by Hubard, 
89, 91; by André, 126; by Nelly 
Custis, 129, 130; disservice done to, 
by paintings and print, 130; Trum- 
bull’s portrait of, 130, 131; painted 
by Rembrandt Peale, 131; a house- 
proud man, 131; his affection for his 
granddaughter, 132; miniature bust 
of, by Saint-Mémin, 172. 

Washington, Martha, profile of Wash- 
ington done by, 18; profile of, by 
Bache, 60, 64; painting of, 113; Nelly 
Custis’s head of, 129, 130. 

Washington, Colonel William, 18, 23. 

Washington Medal, 22. 

Water colors, profiles in, 14. 

Watson, John Fanning, his Annals and 
Occurrences of New York City and 
State in the Olden Time, 22. 

Webster, Daniel, portrait of, by Brown, 
155, 156. 

Webster, Noah, 17. 

Wellesley, Mr., collector, 182, i. 

Wesley, John, 54. 

West, Benjamin, 21. 

Wheelock, James, 52. 

White, Bishop, portrait of, by Brown, 
155. 

Whiting, profilist, 115. 

William, Reverend, 73. 

Williams, Henry, his hollow-cut pro- 
files, 5; his name impressed, 6, 37; 
size of his heads, 7, 8; his coiffures, 9, 
69; his paintings on glass, 15, 31; his 
paintings on ivory, 31; his achieve- 
ments, 37; advertisements of, 37, 38; 
examples of his art, 38-41; frames 
offered by, 186. 

Winchester, Mrs. Wentworth, of Pea- 
body, Mass., 105, 107. 

Winne, Billy, penny postman, in 
Brown’s Railway Train, 153. 

Wise, Henry A., portrait of, by Brown, 
1553 
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Wollaston, Thomas, his shadow of 
Harriott Pinckney, 19, 113. 

Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Enoch, 179. 

Wood, Joseph, his paintings on glass, 
15, profiles etched in gold by, 16; 
place of his birth, 55n.; speed of his 
accomplishment, 55n.; his partner- 
ship with Jarvis, 55, 56. 

Woodbury, Levi, portrait of, by 
Brown, 155. 

Worcester Art Museum, 13. 

Worcester Historical Society, 72. 


Worcester silhouettes, 72-75. 

Wright, portrait of, by Brown, 155. 

Wright, Joseph, his profile of Washing- 
ton, 18, 21; his portraits of Washing- 
ton, 21; Washington Medal supposed 
to be the work of, 22. 

Wright, Patience, her wax modeling, 
20, 21. 

Wrottesley, Sir John, silhouette of, by 
Andre, 126. 

Wythe, George, silhouette of, 59, 60, 
64. 
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